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To the honour of God Omnipotent, and in memorial of the 
blessed martyr Saint George, tye about thy Leg, for thy 
Renown, ‘this -Most ‘Noble Garter, wear it as a symbol of 
the most illustrious Order, never te be forgotten or laid 
aside, that thereby thow mayest be admonished to be 
courageous, and-Have undertaken a‘ just war, into which 
thou only shalt, bé éngaged,; thou mayest stand firm, 
valiantly fight, courageously and successfully conquer. 

STATUTES: OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 


: a recent gracious appointment of 


Queen Alexandra, “‘ fairest of her 
daughters,” to be Lady of the Garter has 
aroused a new interest in the Order; and 
we find certain feverish newspaper-writers 
rushing (like Carlyle’s chicken with its 
grain of corn) to announce that she is the 
first lady called to so high a place. Ina 
certain sense they are right, but generally 
they are wrong. Queen Alexandra is the 
first Lady of the Garter appointed dy 
decree; but long ago “the Queen, the 
wives of the early Companions, and a few 
other illustrious Females were, in 
members of the Institution. They wore 
robes similar to those of the Knights, 
placed the ennobled Garter on their arm, 
were present at the great Festivals, were 
described 


fact, 


Dames de la 
Fraternité de Saint George, and are even 
expressly said to have been ‘ received into 
the Order.’ Among the articles delivered 
out of the wardrobe of Henry V. [1413] 


| 
L 


sometimes as 


were ‘la Liverée de Seint George, faits et 
deliverez as diverses Chivaliers et Dames 
de la Fraternité de Seint George tenuz 
mesme l’an.’” So that our scribes have 
spoken out of their ignorance and not by 
the book. 

To know even a little about anything 
one must go to the beginning of things. 
And in the case of the Order of the Garter 
one has more than usual difficulty in 
finding the beginning: it is “ wropt in 
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mistry.” Jeames’s birth is lucid beside 
it. The truth is buried deep ‘amid the 
measureless grossniess and the slag” of 
heraldry, and the heralds seem, in their 
efforts to. dig it up, to have but buried it 
the deeper. Still; they cannot quite hide 
the fact that Edward III. was the founder 
of the Order. 

Whether he desired to revive the glories 
of the Round Table, or to justify his claim 
to the throne of France, or to com- 
memorate the victory of the Black Prince 
at Crecy, or to. bruit abroad his devotion 
to his. Queen. (some say another lady), 
certain it is that somewhere about the 
nineteenth year of his reign the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter was founded— 
a company of twenty-six knights of worth, 
the King being Head or Sovereign and 
Fountain of Honour. Froissart- gives 
precise dates, but the heralds look askance 
at the delightful old romancer. 

Edward announced that the Order was 
founded in honour of the Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary, St. George of Cappa- 
docia, and St. Edward the Confessor. 
The Knights Companion were bound by 
the rules to wear the Garter, with its 
dubious motto, ‘“‘Honi soit qui mal y 
at all times (if caught shirking 
this duty, a knight was penalised in “‘ the 
dire mulctation” of six and eightpence— 
the statute still holds); to repair to 
Windsor each St. George’s Eve, ‘and 
there, in company with his brethren, make 
offerings of money and prayers in the 
Chapel; on St. George’s Day hold high 
festival with his brethren ; and thereafter, 
for certain days, encounter all worthy 
comers in the lists for the honour of his 
Order and its patron saint. 
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The original members of this knightly 
club were the King, the Black Prince, 
twenty-two English Earls, Barons, and 
‘plain sirs,” and two noble Frenchmen, 
the Captal de Buche and Sir Sanchete 
Dabrichecourt. As to-day, there was 
then a Salisbury on the roster; and then, 
as now, there was at least one Lady of the 
Garter, the Countess of Bedford, daughter 
of the Sovereign, and wife of Ingelram 


EDWARD III., THE FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF THE 


In the accounts of the 


de Coucy, K.G. 
Great Wardrobe for 1376 we find that she 
was given ‘a long gown and a hood of 
cloth of sanguine in grain, ‘de secta 
militum de Garterio,’ against the feast.” 

Attached to the Order is what may 


be ‘called its Household: the Prelate, 
whc is always the Bishop of Winchester ; 
the Chancellor, who was the Bishop of 
Salisbury until 1837, and since then the 
Bishop of Oxford in consequence of Berk- 
shire (and, of course, Windsor) being then 
transferred to the latter diocese ; the Regis- 
trar,; who is always the Dean of Windsor . 


THE GARTER. 


and Garter King of Arms, who bears the 
chief brunt of the business, carrying the 
rod and sceptre at the feasts of St. George 
when the Sovereign is present, notifying 
the election of new knights, attending 
the solemnity of installation, and convey- 
ing to foreign potentates the Garter when 
it is so granted. There was also origin- 
ally a needy band of ecclesiastical officials, 
canons, choristers, etc., who kept a very 
watchful eye on the moneys 
presented by the Knight 
Companions on St. George’s 
Eve. There were also twenty- 
six poor knights, who still 
survive in the ‘“ Military 
Knights of Windsor.” 

Not content with this 
long retinue of followers, 
Edward III. and succeeding 
Sovereigns set themselves to 
give work to the tailors and 
men milliners of the realm by 
decreeing various sumptuous 
habits to be worn by the 
fellowship. Edward III. and 
his merrie men wore a 
‘woollen mantle of blue” 
(the colour of France—the 
significance is obvious), which 
strengthened to purple in 
Elizabeth’s time, and, finally, 
about the twelfth year of 
Charles I. evolved into the 
resplendent colour and habit 
now in use. This is ‘a mantle 
of purple velvet, lined with 
white ducape silk, having on 
the left shoulder the badge of 
the Order, a silver escutcheon charged with 
a red cross, the arms of St. George, and 
encircled with the Garter and Motto, 
richly embroidered. The right side of 
the mantle is tied up with a white ribband 
streamer, and it is closed at the neck with 
a cordon made of silk of the colour of 
the mantle and gold, in equal parts, and 
a tassel of the same.” In all chapters it 
is worn over the uniform, regimentals, or 
Court dress. 

Queen Victoria wore a mantle three 
yards in length (the knights wear mantles 
slightly shorter than that of the Sovereign), 
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with a badge of gold enamel. Further, 
she wore cordon, hood, and collar over 
the surcoat or kirtle of crimson velvet, 


Ine Lixxs oF tHE CoLtarR ENLARGED. 


THE COLLAR OF THE 


GREAT GEORGE. 


made with hanging sleeves, and a close 
body turned back and open in front, 
showing the petticoat of white satin and 


gold or silver. The dress was lined with 
white satin. 

But gorgeousness does not stop with 
the mantle. Luxury and barbaric art 
shine in the surcoat, the hood, 
the under-habit, and the cap. 

To-day the’surcoat is quietness 
itself when compared with that 
of old days, for then it was 
thickly powdered with gold and 
jewelled garters. Edward III. 
had no fewer than a hundred 
and eight small garters, of 
rich and wonderful embroidery, 
powdered profusely over his surcoat. The 
» hood, of the same materials as the mantle, 
was originally what the name implies—a 
covering for the head; now it is a mere 
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THE GARTER. ior 
ornament, its place being taken by the cap 
or hat of black velvet, established by that 
prosy old pedant, James I. of England 
and VI. of Scotland. This 

funereal structure—James had 

a fancy that loved to play 

among the tombs — with its 

high crown and narrow brim, 

is decorated with twelve white 

ostrich feathers and a heron’s 

aigrette clasped with adiamond 

buckle (see Illustration of 

George II.). The under-habit 

is a thing of beauty, thick with 

silver pillow-lace and silver 

buttons. The cuffs are trimmed 

with deep open lace set in puffs; 

large bows hang from them 

and fall over gloves of white 

kid, also trimmed with rich 

open lace. habits 

and added 

long hose and 

white with red 

heels and large silver and 

silk rosettes. The garter 

of the right leg is of white 

silk riband; that of the left 

the Garter, presently 
to be described. The sword 
straight with a_ cross- 
guard hilt, is all gilt, and is 

carried in a scabbard of crimson velvet. 
But all these fine proofs of the masculine 
love for finery and frippery pale into 
insignificance before the splendour of ‘the 
insignia. The first of these, in order of 
creation as in meaning, is, of course, the 
Garter. At the present day it is an 


To these 
adornments 
white silk 
kid shoes 


are 


is 


is 


THE GARTER EXPRESSED IN DIAMONDS, 


inch-broad band of blue velvet, heavily 
encrusted with gold, and bearing the 
motto in letters of solid gold. Charles I. 
wore a garter that blazed with 412 
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THE GREAT SEAL OF THE ORDER. 


diamonds, and did not shrink from flaunt- 
ing it on the scaffold. But we are plainer 


people now, and no longer load the band 
with jewels. 

The collar—like all collars of Orders, a 
badge of ‘servitude — is a magnificent 


THE GARTER ON. THE SOVEREIGN’S ARMS. 


gaud of gold, and weighs full thirty 
ounces troy. It is made in twenty-six 
pieces, corresponding with the, number 
of the members of the Order, and each 
piece is in the form of ‘‘a garter enamelled 
blue, with the motto in gold, and in the 


PROCESSION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER KNIGHT COMPANIONS ON ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 
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CHARLES I. WEARING THE MANTLE OF THE GARTER. 
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centre of each garter a rose, enamelled 
red, seeded gold and leaved green.” The 
twenty-six garters are joined together by 
as many knots of gold. At the middle of 
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was founded by Charles I., and is intended 
to be worn when the knight is not in his 
robes, yet desires to indicate his rank. 
Knight Companions are supposed to 
be elected, but elec- 
tions have been un- 
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JAMES II. WEARING THE ROBES OF THE GARTER. 


the collar, and pendent from one of the 
garters, is the badge or George—a figure 
of the saint, armed, “ sitting on horse- 
back and with a spear encountering a 
dragon, which lies on its back under the 
feet of the horse.” The Lesser George 
is a similar but smaller figure within a 
garter, all of gold, and is worn hanging 
by a broad, deep blue ribbon tied on the 
left shoulder and passing down to the left 
hip. The Star, with its brilliant red cross, 


common for two or 
three centuries, the 
choice of the 
Sovereign being 
generally accepted by 
the brethren. One 
of the most notable 
contests was that in 
1426, when Sir John 
Fastolf (our burly 
friend of the buck- 
basket) stood against 
Sir John Radclyffe, 
und gained his stall 
in St. George’s 
Chapel by the cast- 
ing-vote of the Duke 
of Bedford, who pre- 
sided in the young 
King Henry’s 
absence. Sir John 
was then forty-seven, 
and had done great 
military service in 
France. Monstrelet 
says that he was after- 
wards degraded and 
expelled the Order 
for cowardice at the 
battle of Patay; but 
there is no corrobora- 
tion of this, although 
in the First Part 
of “Henry VI.,” 
Act Iv., Scene i, 
we find Talbot 
saying to Falstaff that he had sworn— 





When I did meet thee next 

To tear the Garter from thy craven’s leg ; 

Which I have done, because unworthily 

Thou wast installéd in that high degree. 
The register of the Order shows no evi- 
dence of the fact that he was not as brave 
as he was portly. 

In electing a new member regard is 

had to three points : first, merit ; secondly, 
birth—the candidate must be a gentleman 








of three ‘‘ paternal descents bearing coat 
armour” ; some also holding that maternal 
descent should be proved as well, or at 
least that the mother “‘ must be a freed- 
woman” ; and, thirdly, estate to support 
the dignity. When the election is com- 
plete, and the installation ceremonies are 
over with their solemnities and forms, the 
knight takes his stall, over which are hung 
his sword, helmet, and 
accoutrements, to 


other warlike 


there remain until 
he ‘“‘moves up one” 
when avacancy occurs, 
or until his death. 
this latter 
armour is 


In 
his 
éarefully 
removed, and a brass 
plate, with his style 
and record, is affixed 
to the back of the 
stall, thus forming a 
permanent and endur- 
ing register. Formal 
installation is now in 
great measure dis- 
pensed with, letters 
patent being granted 
instead. It is to be 
hoped that King 
Edward will revive the 


case 


ancient ceremonies, 
and so preserve one 
of the most brilliant 
of our rapidly lessen- 
ing pageants. 

Knight Companions 
are popularly supposed 
to have many privi- 
but whatever 
these may have been 


once, 


leges, 


they are now 
mere cmpty shadows. 
One which still 
the 
statutes, although we 
know of no_ recent 
instance in which it ~ ~~ —— 
has been claimed, is 
the right to have 
masses said for one’s soul by one’s surviving 
brethren. Each knight was bound to pay 
for the saying of a thousand masses when 
the Sovereign died; for a foreign King, 


remains on 
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eight hundred ; for a Prince of Wales, five 
hundred; for a Duke, six hundred; for an 
Earl, three hundred; for a Baron, two 
hundred; and for a common Knight 
Bachelor, one hundred. A Duke’s soul, 
it would seem, was a more precious thing 
than that of a Prince of Wales. 

The early records of the Order exist 
mainly in the Wardrobe accounts, which 
tell of the issuing of robes and garters to 


the knights and their ladies. Every year, 





WEARING 


THE ROBES OF THE GARTER. 


at the Feast of St. George, the King 
presented all his faithful knights with new 
robes and garters, and such great ladies 
as he chose to honour, with robes only. 
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Garters wete ‘sometiines: given to the 
ladies,: but their: delivery was not annual. 
Richard-1.,:gallant ‘King, thus honoured 
his ‘mother,: ‘the ‘Queen »of Spain, the 
Britanny,-- the: -Lady de 
daughters of the 


Duchess -of 


Courtenay, the two 


GEORGE Ill. 


Duke of Lancaster, the Countess of 
Oxford, the Countess of Cambridge, the 
Queen Anne (of Luxembourg), the Queen 
Isobel, the Countess of Salisbury, and 
twenty-four ladies of name and repute. 
Henry IY. so favoured Joan, Queen of 
England, the Queen of Denmark (Philippa 
of. Lancaster), ‘the. Duchess of Holland, 
the Lady Blanch (his daughter), the 


THE 


WEARING THE 


GARTER. 


Duchess of York junior, and other five. 
Henry V. was more conservative, for we 
find mention of two ladies only in the 
register of his time—the four-times-wedded 
Countess of Arundel and the fair Katherine 
of France. But Henry VI. resumed the 


ROBES OF THE GARTER. 


gallant custom more liberally: he honoured 
the Countess of Warwick (married first to 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester, 
and secondly to Richard Beauchamp, Earl 


of Warwick—‘‘ Dick” ‘was her favourite 
name), the Duchess of Gloucester and 
Bedford, Margaret of England (Anjou), 
and a number of others, including the 
Countess of Suffolk, whose effigy on her 





tomb in Ewelme Church shows the Garter 
on the left arm. This last is sure evidence. 


ere 


Edward IV. had 
but five Ladies of 
the Garter, his 
Queen, Elizabeth 
Widvile; his 
eldest, second, and 
fifth daughters, 
Elizabeth, Cecily, 
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Harcourt, : however, 
we see the decoration so -placed on : the 


effigy: of’ Margaret 
Byron, ‘wife. of Sir 
Robert Harcourt’ 
K.G. 

Henry: VIII. 
beguile. che 
moments he could 
spare from~marry- 


and Mary ; and his 
eldest sister, the 
Duchess of Suffolk. 
In Henry the 
Eighth’s time the 


ing and leaid- 
chopping with 
remodelling, the 
statutes of the 
Order; and ashe 
list holds but one they 
name, that of the ‘eine, we are practically 
Countess of Rich- oT eS ne no w. F oF 
mond ; and there- : : VI: 
after we hear no reserved a 

more of Ladies of 
Ash- 
that 
the figure of the Countess of Tankerville 
upon her tomb was decorated with a Garter 
around the left arm, but*lie- does not say 
where the tomb is to be°féund. In. the 


made them 


he 
stall 
his birth 
curiously 


Edward 


before 
the Garter. yet, 
WILLIAM IV. IN GARTER COSTUME. 4 ‘ 
mole states enough, Edward 


was never made Prince of Wales, nor 
elected into the Garter. He was nominated 
and voted for, but Henry did not give him 
the badge; some think because Edward was 


pOerP Ci vs 
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“THE PRINCE “OF .WALES AND THE DUKE..OF YORK-IN THE 


Pe een ee ae 


(DATE ABOUT 1771). 
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so young ; yet that could not have weighed 
with the Sovereign, for himself had it 
when he was but three. 

Edward VI. held his first chapter at the 
Tower, and immediately degraded the 
Duke of Norfolk and the: Earl of Surrey. 
These nobles, however, were restored to 
their dignity when Mary came to power. 
Elizabeth, the 

Virgin Queen, attir’d in white, 

Leading with her a sort of goodly knights, 

With Garters and with collars of Saint George, 





used the honour very skilfully. She dangled 
it continually before her statesmen, and 
again and again put off elections for the 
purpose of keeping her greedy courtiers in 
hopeful suspense, and so faithful to her. 

A very amusing incident occurred at the 
proclamation of James I. When the Lords 
of Council, with their heralds, arrived at 


Lud Gate to enter the City, they found the PRINCE ALBERT WEARING THE COLLAR 
¢ ? OF THE GARTER. 


way barred bythe Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen. Fearful lest 
England was to be made a 
mere appanage of Scotland, 
the Lord Mayor demanded to 
know by what style James was 
to be proclaimed. ‘As King 
of England,” said the Lords 
of Council. ‘‘ Um!” said the 
Lord Mayor. **‘What guarantee 
have we that ye will do as ye 
say?” ‘*Ourword,” said the 
Lords. “We would rather 
hold your Collars and 
Georges.” So my lords took 
off their precious insignia, 
gave them into custody of 
the City Fathers, entered and 
proclaimed the King in the 
way desired, and then received 
back their pledges. 

Queen Mary, wife of Dutch 
William, although equa] 
Sovereign with her husband, 
was not a member of the 
Order and did not wear robes 
or insignia. Indeed, Anne was 
the first Queen who wore the 


THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA WEARING THE GARTER full insignia. Elizabeth wore 
ON THE LEFT ARM. the robe and mantle only, 
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KING EDWARD VII., AS PRINCE.OF WALES, IN THE ROBES _OF A KNIGHT. OF THE-GARTER 
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although Ash- 
mole recorded 
that he saw a 
portrait of her 
she 


in which 


was wearing 
the 


George 


Lesser 

and 

ribbon. 
An 


ordinary 


extra- 
in- 
took 
in the 


vestiture 
place 


THE GARTER. 


fo. the day, 
ordered his 
troops to join 
in the feu-de- 
joie which 
greeted the 
buckling on 
ot the Garter, 
and attended 
the**’s u b's e- 
quent banquet 
along with his 
staff, propos- 





of the 
sec n d 


reign 
INVESTITURE OF 
Georg AT COPENHAGEN, 
Garter 

the 
the theatre 


Order Prince 


King 

Marquess of Granby were sent 
to of war to initiate + into 
the Ferdinand of Brunswick- 
Lauenburg, then commanding the Allied 
French. The Prince 
received them at his camp at Korsdorf. 
The investiture took place in an open 
tent, erected on the summit of a little hill 
the positions of the opposing 


and 


armies against the 


between 


armies, and in full view of the combatants. 
“rench Marshal agreed to an armistice 


The I 





THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA 


THE KING OF 
APRIL ‘25, 1865. 


ing the toast 
of the Prince’s 
health. Truly, 
playing the 
great game, and inthe real spirit of the Order. 

‘George III. enlarged the scope of the 
fraternity so as to include all the members 
of the House of Hanover; George IV. 
still furthened widened its limits; and-in 
the reign the great Victoria many 
minor innovations were introduced, and 
the proud insignia were granted to nearly 
every ruler in Europe, so that now the 
register of the Order is a Book of Kings 
as well as a Roll of Honour. 


‘« 
DENMARK WITH THE GARTER 


of 


HOLDING A CHAPTER AT WINDSOR. 
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1] THE PURPLE ROSE. 


WILLIAM PIGOTT, 


Author of “In Royal Purple,” etc. 


“SOME years ago I was called upon to 
_ pay a visit to Brussels upon a matter 
of business. The particular nature of the 
business is unimportant—I could not 
immediately say even what it was—but 
the events which wove themselves about 
that visit were such as I am unlikely either 
quickly or easily to forget. I had chosen 
to cross by the early morning boat from 
Dover, and when I arrived at Victoria the 
train was already*mioderately well filled. 
I remember this slight circumstance the 
more clearly from the fact that, after I 
had secured a seat in a crowded carriage 
and stepped again upon the platform, | 


noticed with some degree of envy that 
the adjoining first-class compartment was 


reserved and 
It occurred to me 
possessors, whoever they might be, 
pushing their time a_ trifle 
when I perceived a dapper little 
man, with well-groomed white hair, a 
small white moustache, and _ general 
appearance of spruceness and _alacrity, 
come hurrying along the platform. He 
was followed by a porter with a bag; but 
he chiefly attracted attention by the fact 
that he carried in his hands a flower-pot 
of sufficient:size and weight to incom- 
mode him ery considerably. It was 
wrapped ardiind with stiff brown paper, 
which came high enough entirely to con- 
ceal the plant. He was obviously con- 
cerned for its welfare, but it hampered his 
progress so greatly that the appearance 
of the stout portet with the comparatively 
light valise was a trifle incongruous, and 
it struck me that the burdens might very 
well have been reversed. The door of 
the engaged compartment was opened 


was, as yet, 
that 


unoccupied. 
the fortunate 


were 
fine, 


reached it. He took a seat in 
the far cornez, keeping the pot upon his 
knees. ‘The porter set the bag beside 
him, the door was shut and locked, and 
he was left with his plant, the 
tenant of the compartment. 

It was a trifling circumstance, but 
sufficient to engage my thoughts to some 
extent during the tedium of the railway 
journey. Who was the little man; what 
did his flower-pot contain; and how came 
he to require such excessive accommoda- 
tion? Such were a few of the points 
which offered themselves as subjects for 
speculation. It was natural, therefore, 
that upon embarking at Dover I should 
look about me for the source of these 
reflections, and at length I discerned him 
in a corner of the deck. He had placed 
his plant beneath the shelter of the bul- 
wark, and was seated beside it on a camp- 
stool, guarding it as a mother might guard 
a baby, with most conspicuous tenderness. 
His spruce exterior gave him* in the 
distance a somewhat youthful appearance, 
but upon closer view I perceived that his: 
skin was a good deal lined and shrivelled 
by the hand of time. The whole aspect 
of the man—his brisk air, his finical dress, 
and his prodigious flower-pot — aroused 
my interest; and in pacing the deck, I 
brought the end of the walk somewhat 
nearer his corner than was _ perhaps 
justified by politeness. He became aware 
in time of the attention I was bestowing 
upon him, and his little eyes returned my 
gaze with no very friendly expression. 
There was doubt in them, and even 
suspicion. He appeared to apprehend 
that I harboured some designs upon 
his precious charge, and the impression 


as he 


solitary 


° mmr 
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conveyed was that of a terrier with a piece 
of meat, who will bite you if you touch it. 
Such evidence ofa desire to avoid company 
rather served to stimulate my curiosity 
than to abate it. As I continued to pace 
the deck his irritation became manifestly 
each minute less easy to control, and at 
last he pounced upon me as I approached 
his corner. 

“Pardon me, Sir, but may I ask if there 
is anything in my appearance which strikes 
you as peculiar ?” 

“On the contrary,” I replied. ‘I must 
ask your forgiveness if I have appeared 
intrusive. The truth is, I am a little of 
an amateur horticulturist, and I was inter- 
ested by your plant, which is evidently a 
valuable one.” 

His face cleared, and his irritation was 
gone on the instant. ‘‘No apology is 
needed, Sir. Be seated, I beg. Delighted 
to meet a fellow-worker. May I ask if 
you have given any attention to the 
rose ?” 

“No,” I confessed ; 
must plead gross 
particular branch.” 


afraid I 
of that 


“T am 
ignorance 


branch 
In fact, 


is the 


“That is a pity. It 
which has chiefly engaged me. 
I may say, of late it has been my only 


study. Pray, Sir, did you ever hear of 
a blue rose ?” 

I thought a moment. 
**T don’t think I ever did.” 

“You certainly did not: 
the anfbition of rosarians since roses 
were known.” He pointed to the plant. 
‘That, Sir, is a blue rose.” 

He gave the information with a good 
deal of pomp, and I had some ado to be 
sufficiently impressed. ‘‘ May I be per- 
mitted to see it?” I asked. 

** My dear Sir! on board this boat—I 
really cannot!” He was clearly struggling 
between his pride in the plant and anxiety 
for its welfare. ‘‘ Well, a peep, perhaps, 
a single peep to a fellow-worker. Will 
you be good enough to hold open your 
coat and to stand there where the gusts are 
coming?” I obeyed him, and he pro- 
ceeded to unfasten the strands about the 
paper with the utmost tenderness. When 
this protection had been removed,.a small 


‘NG, sage i, 


It has been 


THE PURPLE ROSE. 


rose - bush was disclused, heavy with 
foliage, bearing a single bloom. Its colour 
was certainly exceedingly remarkable. 
Pale yellow at the base of the petals, it 
changed almost imperceptively to delicate 
lilac, and that, again, to a full, rich purple 
at the outer edges. 

I uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
‘*It is the most extraordinary flower I ever 
beheld,” I said. 

He quickly replaced the paper. ‘If 
you were asked to make a guess at its 
value,” said he, ‘‘ what sum should you 
name ?” 

‘“*] am quite incompetent to judge. No 
doubt so unusual a plant would be worth 
some pounds.” 

** An elastic estimate.” 

“* Say ten,” said I. 

“I am taking it abroad,” said he, 
‘“‘because in England I cannot get a bid 
of five hundred pounds. That is my 
figure, Sir.” 

‘It’s an immense sum,” said I. 

‘* A trifle, Sir; the absurdest trifle! It 
has cost me twenty years of study to 
acquire that flower. Did it ever occur to 
you to think how a new rose is raised ?” 

‘Not particularly. Possibly you graft 
one upon another.” 

“Pooh, Sir! I trust you will forgive 
me, but I say again, Sir, Pooh!” 

I laughed. ‘ Will you enlighten me ?”’ 
said I. 

“There are three means,” said he: “‘ by 
raising it from ordinary seed, by sporting, 
and by hybridisation. The two first are 
the result of chance, and reflect no credit 
upon the raisers; the third is a complex 
and delicate operation. Any child can 
graft a bud; but it requires a trained eye, 
an artist’s fingers, the knowledge of a 
skilled botanist, and, above all, the patience 
of a Job, to hybridise successfully. That 
rose, Sir, was raised by hybridisation.” 

“It is a great achievement,” said I. 

“I admit with all: modesty,” said he, 
“it is an achievement of some import- 
ance. When the existence of this rose 
becomes known, it will make such a stir 
as has not been felt since the days of the 
tulip craze.” 

“You are taking it to France ?” 


’ 
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“To Brussels first : to the distinguished 
nurseryman, Mr. Louis van Houtte.” 

““I hope he may meet your wishes in 
the matter of price,” said I. “‘ For my 
part, I confess, though the sum you 
have named seems scarcely excessive 
when considered in the light of the 
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from each of those in the following summer, 
and a year or two later he will have some 
thousands of plants to distribute at a 
pound apiece—and cheap, Sir, cheap!” 
“Supposing you cannot get the price 
you ask ?” 
“I shall get it—not a doubt of it.” 


He carried a flower-pot, wrapped around with stiff brown paper. 


trouble to yourself, I cannot understand 
how a purchaser can reap sufficient advan- 
tage to compensate him for the outlay.” 
“‘Permit me to say, Sir, without offence, 
that your ignorance is very extreme.” He 
offered me an open case of cigars, possibly 
as some set-off for the remark with which 
it was accompanied. Having lighted one 
himself, he pointed to tie rose. ‘ The 
possessor of that plant will be able to bud 
a dozen briars from it this summer, a dozen 
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“You would not rebate ?” 

“Not one farthing. Rather than that, 
I would carry it home again and distribute 
it myself. My dear Sir,” he went on, 
“the mere cost of taking it over is con- 
siderable. I was obliged to engage a 
reserved compartment at Victoria to insure 
it sufficient dir, and it may be necessary 
to do so at Calais. I have chosen my 
time for moving it in order to show it 
at perfection, and it is of the utmost 


I 
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consequence to bring it to its destination 
with the bloom unimpaired.” 

We continued to converse during the 
remainder of the crossing, and I found 
him an entertaining talker and a man of 
varied experience. It was therefore with 
some regret that I parted from him upon 
reaching Calais. He refused to leave the 
boat while there was a chance of being 
jostled in the crowd, so I left him 
at his post and waved him adieu from 
the quay. 

It appeared, however, that I had not 
seen the last of my little acquaintance and 
his remarkable flower. Upon arrival at 
Brussels, as I was entering the ’bus of 
the Hétel du Monde, I was surprised to 
see him seated within it, the large flower- 
pot again upon his knees. He was no 
longer alone, but was accompanied by a 
young lady of striking appearance. She 
had quantities of hair as black as jet and 
as smooth as satin, an olive skin, and very 
dark and lustrous eyes, which I found she 
was able to use with considerable effect. 
For some reason, which I was at a loss to 
divine, it was evident that my reappear- 


ance was not particularly relished by the 


rosarian. He watched my entrance into 
the *bus with the same distrustful look 
with which he had originally regarded me. 

‘“*And so we meet again,” I said, 
smiling. 

“Yes, Sir,” he snapped, ‘‘we meet 
again. And since it seems we are to 
spend some days under the same roof, it 
might be well if we knew one another. 
My name is Philbrick—Major Philbrick.” 

“‘ You distinguish me,” said I. ‘ Mine 
is Grahame ; I am a solicitor.” 

“Not of Mortimer and Grahame, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ?” 

“The same.” 

His face brightened at once. “I know 
the firm well. Permit me to introduce 
you to my daughter. Virginia, my dear, 
Mr. Grahame. Mr. Grahame knows 
nothing about roses, but I’!l undertake to 
say he’s a sound lawyer.” 

She gave me her hand, with a friendly 
smile. 

“I am highly privileged, Miss Phil- 
brick,” said I. 
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“I knew you would say that,” she 
replied. ‘Say it again when you’ve 
known me a week—if you can.” 

At the back of the Hétel du Monde is 
a square patch of garden, bordered upon 
two sides by a broad verandah. Thither, 
after the table-d’héte, I went to enjoy the 
air and a cigarette. As I was passing 
among the assembled guests in search of 
a convenient seat, I met Miss Philbrick. 
She was dressed in pink and looked 
strikingly handsome, though there was 
possibly just room for the criticism that 
a gown of some simpler material, and one 
a trifle less décolleté, would have been 
better suited to a public hotel. 

“So glad,” she said. ‘My father 
refuses to leave his rose, and I was feeling 
lonely.” 

“Does he never leave it?” I asked. 

“Only to sleep.” She laughed, and I 
saw a row of white teeth. ‘‘ He fancies, I 
think, that all the world wants a blue rose, 
and that all the world is prepared to steal 
one at sight.” 

We seated ourselves in two _basket- 
chairs, and I took out my cigarettes. 
“May I have leave to smoke ?” I asked. 

“Certainly, if you’ll pass me the 
case.” 

I did so, and she lighted a cigarette. 
Then she crossed one leg over the other 
and leaned back in her chair, her head 
resting upon the wicker back, blowing 
little clouds of smoke up to the roof of 
the portico. 

Presently she looked round at me. 
“This is what I call jolly,” she said. It 
was impossible not to be struck by 
the beauty of her eyes, and yet the 
impression was present that there was 
something artificial in her manner of 
using them. 

“Very,” said I. ‘‘ Shall you be staying 
long in Brussels, Miss Philbrick ?” 

“Oh, until the rose is sold — if it 
ever is.” 

** You are not hopeful ?” 

‘** Do you know what he asks for it ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“*Would you give as much as that for a 
rose ?” 

“1’m not a rosarian, Miss. Philbrick.” 
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She lighted a cigarette. 
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‘“‘Neither am I,” she said, “ but I’ve 
got the regular allowance of common- 
sense. ‘However, I’m tired of this end- 
less subject,” she added. “ Let us talk of 
something else. Or, better still—is that 
an English paper ?” 

“Yes, I brought it with me.” 

“ Half, please.” 

I handed it her, and it did not take me 
long to discover that her half was the rich 
one, for I could find nothing to entertain 
me in the portion I retained. After a few 
moments I laid it down and looked at her. 
To my surprise she had dropped the sheet, 
and was lying back in her chair, white to 
the lips. 

“Good heavens, Miss Philbrick,” I 
cried in alarm, “are you ill?” 

“It is my heart,” she said. “It often 
comes on like this. Brandy, please.” 

I hurried away, and returned presently 
with a glass in my hand. She was already 
recovering, and the stimulant completed 
the work. A minute or two later she rose 
from her seat. 

“T think I will go to my room,” she 
said. “I’m quite fit again, but it’s just 
as well to be careful. Mr. Grahame,” she 
added, taking my hand, “‘ you are the kind 
of man I like.” 

Such a remark from an attractive woman 
is not unpleasant at forty-six. ‘‘ It is very 
kind of you to say so,” I replied. 

“You would not betray a trust ?” 

“I hope not. Am I likely to be 
tempted ?” 

“One never knows,” said she. ‘‘ Perhaps 
sooner than you think.” 

With that somewhat curious remark she 
took her way back into the hotel, and I 
was left to ruminate upon its meaning. 

On the following morning, after 
breakfasting, I thought my position called 
me to make some inquiry concerning the 
health of the fair sufferer. Accordingly, I 
ascended the stairs to the Major’s sitting- 
room upon the first floor. No one answered 
my knock, and after a slight hesitation I 
opened the door and looked in. To my 
surprise the room was empty. Further 
than that—and it was this circumstance 


which chiefly excited my wonder—the | 


rose remained. It stood in the centre of 
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the table, rts single bloom still in the per- 
fection of its beauty. The pot was no 
longer surrounded with paper as hereto- 
fore, but was swathed about with some silken 
material which harmonised admirably with 
the surroundings. 

I was entirely at a loss to account for 
this sudden neglect of an object which 
had hitherto received such fastidious care, 
but matter even more perplexing was at 
hand. The doors of the two bed-rooms. 
were open, and I observed their appear- 
ance with amazement. Beyond the usual 
hotel furnishings they were empty. There 
were no trunks, no nicknacks, no litter of 
clothes, no evidence of any kind that the 
rooms were in use. The apparent ex- 
planation was that the visitors had left; 
but I could not immediately bring myself 
to accept it. That they had gone in any 
case would be surprising; that they hac 
gone without the rose would be com- 
pletely incomprehensible. 

I descended to the office and spoke to 
the manager. ‘‘ Major Philbrick and his 
daughter,” I asked, “have they left the 
hotel ?” 

** Yes, M’sieu’.” 

“‘ But they only came yesterday.” 

“Yes, M’sieu’; they came yesterday, 
they left to-day. Monsieur is surprised ?”” 

“IT am extremely surprised,” I answered. 
“‘T fully understood they intended to stay 
some days. Did Major Philbrick leave no. 
message about his plant ?” 

“What plant; M’sieu’ ?” 

“The one which stands in the centre of 
the table of the room he occupied.” 

““No,” said the manager; “I did not 
know there was such a plant.” 

I was completely mystified. ‘I cannot 
understand it in the least,” I said, after 
a pause. “The plant is one upon which 
I know Major Philbrick places a high 
value. Possibly, in the circumstances, 
you will permit me to. take charge of it ?” 

The manager evidently regarded the 
whole matter as absurdly _ trivial. 
“* Monsieur is a friend of the gentleman ?’”” 

** Just so.” 

“* Certainly, M’sieu’.” 

I went upstairs again and removed the- 
rose to my own room. It appeared to be 












dry, so I placed it upon the ledge of the 
window and poured a jug of water over its 
roots. Beyond that I had no suspicion 
how to proceed with it. I was far too 
little of an expert to be entrusted with so 
valuable a horticultural specimen, and, to 
tell the truth, its possession caused me no 
little perplexity. I felt that I held it in a 
sense as the bailee of mankind, and that if 
it died I was doing them an irreparable 
injury. It occurred to me, moreover, that 
I had not been altogether honest in taking 
it into my own hands without giving the 
manager some more particular indication 
of its value; but upon this score I was 
relieved later in the day in a somewhat 
singular manner. 

It chanced that in default of anything 
more invigorating to read I had taken up 
the paper which Miss Philbrick had shared 
with me on the previous evening. I was 
surprised to perceive some words scrawled 
upon one of the margins. These were 
executed in printed characters, very thin 
and distorted, but freely decipherable. 
There were six words, in two lines, as I 
place them here— 


RE-POT THE ROSE 
AND REMEMBER ME. 


My first inclination was to attribute this 
quaint direction to the facetious humour 
of Miss Philbrick ; but upon fuller 
thoughts, I was forced to admit that the 
circumstances. in which it was written 
seriously detracted from the probability 
of that view. It was a detail, however, of 
comparative unimportance. The main 
point set at rest by the message was 
that I—a mere casual acquaintance—was 
intended, for some inexplicable reason, to 
be in possession of this extraordinary 
flower. 

My professional engagements detained 
me at Brussels rather overa week. During 
that time it was necessarily inconvenient 
to attend to Miss Philbrick’s injunction to 
re-pot the plant, and I was not sufficiently 
satisfied of the urgency for that proceed- 
ing to take any exceptional steps to carry 
it out. I was content, therefore, to water 
its roots each day or two, to keep it 
sheltered and in a clear atmosphere, and 
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to leave the rest to a more seasonable 
occasion. I daily expected the Major to 
return, or at least to send me some 
message; but the time passed without 


this hope being fulfilled, and at the end of 
my visit I was still in undisputed possession 
of the rose. I was far from inclined, upon 
the return journey, to take the troublesome 
precautions of my predecessor for its 
welfare ; so, entering upon a new régime 
at the earliest moment, I merely removed 
the bloom, to make it less conspicuous, 
and had it placed upon the roof of my cab. 

I installed it, upon arrival, in my con- 
servatory, and there, in the course of a 
few days, it was destined again to arouse 
my perplexity. The flower chosen by the 
Major to exhibit appeared to have been 
considerably in advance of any of its 
fellows, but a new bud was now gradually 
approaching maturity, and I watched it 
swelling with interest. When I came 
downstairs upon the third morning after 
my return, I found that it had opened in 
the early hours. To my amazement, how- 
ever, the wonderful blue hue was entirely 
absent ; there was no sign of the lilac or 
of the deeper purple edging the petals; it 
was all a clear golden-yellow. There are 
not many roses I could have named at 
sight—possibly not more than two or 
three. In the flower before me I had no 
difficulty in the world in recognising a 
Maréchal Niel. 

I stared at it for some moments, com- 
pletely mystified and bewildered. I could 
hardly credit the evidence of my eyes. 
I was merely conscious of the impression 
that I ought to have seen a blue rose 
and that I was viewing a yellow one. 
Gradually, however, my mind became 
accessible to the rather patent fact that 
in some way or other I had been made 
the victim of a hoax. It aroused in me 
at first some feeling of indignation, but 
subsequent reflection made it clear that, 
so far from having cause of complaint, I 
was still the rose to the good, whether blue 
or yellow. In addition to that, there 
remained the singular counsel of Miss 
Philbrick, as yet untested. I was not so 
untutored as to suppose that the simple 
operation of re-potting could effect a 
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radical change in the colour of the flower, 
but I conceived that it might possibly 
reveal some means of recovering the lost 
hue ; and, at the worst, should it prove to 
be a further hoax, there was no one to 
witness my indignity. 

I procured during the day a second 
flower-pot of even more ample dimensions 
than the: first, and partly filled it, upon 
my return, with soil selected and mixed 
with the most fastidious care. Then I 
overturned the rose, and after infinite 
pains, succeeded in shaking it from the 
pot. I held it in my fingers, and the loose 
earth fell away. In the midst of it I 
caught a glimpse of a small, bright pebble, 
which became separated and rolled a few 
feet upon the tiled floor. I had the 
curiosity to pick it up for a second 
glance. The next moment I had dropped 
the rose and was hurriedly polishing the 
stone with my handkerchief. Then I stood 
up and held it to the light. My first 
impression had been correct. Without 
doubt, it was a large diamond of great 
beauty. 

When my astonishment at this discovery 
had in some way subsided, I returned to 
the rose-bush, and carefully sifted every 
atom of soil. One by one I picked out 
from the roots five other similar stones, 
all of equal lustre and of equal purity. 
I hastily re-potted the plant and carried 
the diamonds indoors. Placing them 
upon the desk of my study, I sat down 
before it to examine them in detail. It 
happened that I had entered into the 
subject of precious stones with rather 
more than the average minuteness, and 
I was therefore able to arrive at a fair 
estimate of their value. I subjected them 
to every convenient test, and was finally 
satisfied that I had made a very remarkable 
find. Five of the stones were unusually 
good ones, and one was of superlative 
quality. Undoubtedly, they were collec- 
tively worth some thousands of pounds. 

A more extraordinary circumstance than 
the discovery of these diamonds could 
hardly be conceived, and certainly it was 
one for which I was entirely unprepared ; 
and yet, now that it had happened, there 
was that about it which impressed me as 
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in some way vaguely familiar. It is a 
small psychological experience to which 
everyone is occasionally subject. I had 
often had the feeling before, and had 
rarely been able to trace it to its source ; 
but in the present instance, instead of 
immediately evaporating, it gathered con- 
viction, and I was assured that it was due 
to some positive actuality. I searched my 
brain during the day without recovering 
the lost impression ; but on the following 
morning, while I was dressing, it suddenly 
returned to me. It had its origin in a 
paragraph in the newspaper upon which 
Miss Philbrick had scribbled her remark- 
able message. That eccentric communi- 
cation had induced me to keep the sheet, 
and I had no difficulty in turning it up. 
The passage, which .was headed “ Jewel 
Robbery in the West End,” was as 
follows— 


“‘Mrs. Edward Hibbert, the well-known 
society lady, was yesterday made the victim 
of an extraordinary theft of jewellery. It 
seems that when Mrs. Hibbert retired for 
the night she discovered that her jewel- 
case had been broken open and that her 
famous diamond pendant was missing. 
The pendant is composed of six large 
stones, valued by experts at a thousand 
pounds each. Mrs. Hibbert’s maid, a girl 
of two-and-twenty, has disappeared, and 
suspicion points to her as the probable 
culprit. We understand she has been 
traced to Brussels, and her-arrest is hourly 
expected.” 


Startling and degrading to my self- 
esteem as was the inference to be drawn 
from this paragraph, I could not do other- 


wise than draw it. When all the surround- 
ing circumstances were taken into view, 
there appeared no escape from the con- 
clusion that my rose-grower and his 
daughter were nothing more reputable 
than a pair of thieves who had succeeded 
in imposing upon my credulity. I was 
very disinclined to accept this supposition, 
but I found it impossible to exclude it 
without exceptional recourse to the re- 
sponsibility of coincidence. It was chiefly, 
of course, a matter of concern, from my 
point of view, from the fact that the 
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miscreants had obviously contrived to saddle 

me with their booty. Little perspicuity was 

required to see that its possession left 

me in an exceedingly delicate position. 
This was especially the 

case, since the diamonds 

had lain two or three 

weeks in the flower - pot 

unknown to me. In order 

to ascertain the precise 

position of affairs, I turned 

over the newspaper file of 

the interim for any further 

references to the subject 

of the robbery. What- 

ever small flicker of hope 

remained with me upon 

the question of the 

identity of the thieves 

was dispelled by a para- 

graph which appeared six 

days after the original 

announcement. It 

as follows— 


was 


“Louisa Martindale 
(alias Philbrick), the 
lady’s - maid 


who is 
charged with stealing 
Mrs. Hibbert’s diamonds, 
and who has_ recently 
been extradited from 
Brussels, was yesterday 
brought up at Bow Street. 
A male prisoner giving 
the name of Major Phil- 
brick, charged with being 
accessory to the crime, 
was placed beside her in 
the dock. Both prisoners 
were stylishly dressed, and 
appeared quite unaffected 
by the proceedings. It 
transpired, during the 
course of the hearing, 
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A week later was the following— 

“The two prisoners charged with the 
robbery of Mrs. Hibbert’s diamonds were 
placed in the dock for the second time 





that, in spite of the most 
careful search, no trace 
of the missing diamonds 
had as yet been discovered. In these 
circumstances, only formal evidence was 
offered against the accused, and they 
were remanded for a week to enable 
the police further to prosecute their 
inquiries.” 


I stared at it for some moments, completely mystified. 


yesterday at Bow Street. No further 
evidence was preferred against them by 
the police, and they were again remanded, 
pending the result of investigations.” 

So the matter apparently rested ; and it 
cannot be said that the perusal of these 
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two paragraphs tended in any way to 
restore my peace of mind. The authorities 
had failed as yet to make out their case, and 
it was clearly in my power to supply the 
deficiency in the evidence. I was con- 
strained as well by public duty as by 
private honour to communicate the inform- 
ation I possessed, and yet I was not able 
instantly to decide to do so. It appeared 
possible now to trace the design of the 
second portion of Miss Philbrick’s message 
on the newspaper, ‘“‘ Remember me.” I 
recalled also the remarks with which she 
had closed our slight conversation on the 
hotel verandah, and the look in her eyes 
when she uttered them. At no time, even 
before I was made practically aware of its 
baseness, was I attracted by her character ; 
but her personal beauty and some flatter- 
ing fascination of manner had left its effect 
upon me. I could not tranquilly contem- 
plate that this butterfly creature (as she 
remained in my memory) should become 
acquainted with the rigour of convict life 
by action of mine. 

If I was to move in the matter at all it 
was, of course, imperative that I should 
do so at once; and when I returned 
home after wasting a day in the vain 
endeavour to come to a conclusion, I 
recognised that the difficulty of the task 
was very largely augmented. I slept little 
during the night, and came down in the 
morning with a scanty appetite. My 
vacillation was at an end, however. After 
breakfasting, I took out the diamonds and 
placed them in a plain wooden box. This 
I addressed to Mrs. Hibbert and despatched 
through the post. I had been worsted in 
the struggle with conscience, but at least 
I was free of an exceedingly disquieting 
possession. 

A few days later I found a further refer- 
ence to the subject of the robbery in the 
columns of the daily press. It was worded 
as follows— 


““When the prisoners charged in con- 
nection with the robbery of Mrs. Hibbert’s 
diamonds were again placed in the dock 
yesterday, the case took an unexpected 


turn. It was announced, amid some 
sensation, that the diamonds had been 
returned to their owner from an anonymous 
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source. The police had endeavoured to 
discover the identity of the sender, but 
without success. Mr. Bull, for the 
Treasury, intimated that the evidence at 
his disposal was not sufficient to warrant 
the expectation that a jury would convict, 
and he therefore proposed to withdraw 
from the prosecution. The prisoners were 
accordingly discharged.” 


I naturally entertained the belief that 
this would end, so far as I was con- 
cerned, the incidents connected with the 
purple rose. It was a view of which I was 
speedily to be disabused. On the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon I had remained 
somewhat later at the office than was my 
habit. My partner and the majority of 
the clerks had already left, and I was 
seated alone, endeavouring to settle some 
troublesome details, when the door was 
opened and, to my ‘amazement, Miss 
Philbrick appeared in the aperture. Her 
temporary incarceration had left no 
observable effect either in her looks or 
demeanour. 

“Miss Philbrick!” 
wonder you dare!” 

“Oh!” She uttered the monosyllable 
in a.tone of indifference. ‘And why, 
pray?” She glanced airily round the 
room. ‘ Comfortable sort of nest you’ve 
got here.” 

‘* After the exposure of your character,” 
I continued, “‘1 wonder you have the 
effrontery to come near me.” 

“You amuse me. I thought a lawyer 
would have known that an acquittal is 
complete absolution. And there ’s 
another kind of crime you may have 
heard of, called suppression of evidence.” 

“Miss Philbrick !” 

“Don’t look at me like that. I’m not 
going to do you any harm, but when you 
are rude I am obliged to let you see how 
we stand.” 

‘* Why are you here ?” 

“IT want to know why you 
back——” 

“Sh-h-h!” 

She shrugged her shoulders and walked 
serenely past me to the window. I opened 
the door and looked into the outer office. 
The office-boy was in solitary occupation, 


I exclaimed. ‘I 


sent 
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swinging a bunch of keys in his hand and 
. looking far from happy. ‘* You may go,” 
I said to him; “I will close the office.” 
He handed me the keys with a beaming 
countenance and instantly took his de- 
parture. 

I returned to the inner room and closed 
the door. Miss Philbrick had seated her- 
self in an armchair. ‘‘ You didn’t ask me 
to sit down,” she said; “‘ but I knew you 
were A 1 in politeness, so I assumed it.” 

**So I perceive,” said I. 

She took out a cigarette-case. 
don’t object to smoking ?” 

“‘] never permit it in the office.” 

She lighted a cigarette and threw the 
match into the fireplace. ‘‘Oh! well, 
you’ll make an exception of me, because 
you’re that sort of accommodating old 
boy.” 

‘“* Really, Miss Philbrick,” I exclaimed, 
nettled, ‘‘I1 cannot help noticing that 
your manner has very sadly deteriorated 
since we met at Brussels!” 

“Oh! I was on my best behaviour 
then; and, besides, we hadn’t a secret 
understanding. ‘A fellow feeling : 
What is it?” 

“The quotation is not particularly apt. 
And now, if you please, to what am I 
indebted for the honour of this visit ?” 

“‘IT want to know why you sent back 
the diamonds. Does it strike you it was 
no sort of shock to me when I heard ¢ha/ 
little piece of news in court ?” 

I could hardly restrain my indignation. 
“You expected me to keep them?” I 
cried. : 

““Of course. For what other reason 
do you expect I gave them you? And 
you said you could keep faith with me.” 

“I have alreacy wounded my conscience 
to do so.” 

“It must be a tender, one. 
you managed it?” 

“1 have refrained from offering evidence 
against you.” 

‘““What!” she exclaimed. ‘Give the 
whole show away in court! Oh,” she 
added incredulously, “you could never 
have sunk to that!” 

“We need not discuss the subject. Is 
that all you have to say ?” 


* You 


How have 


She made no indication of moving. 
“Yes,” she said; “unless you have any 
curiosity ?” 

There were some points in connection 
with recent events which I was sufficiently 
human to desire to have cleared up. 
Accordingly, I resumed my seat. “I 
am not without it,” I said. ‘“‘ Let me 
hear the story.” 

She crossed one leg upon the other and 
blew some whiffs of smoke into the air. 
“I suppose you ’d heard of Mrs. Hibbert’s 
pendant before this little affair?” she 
said. 

** Never,” I answered. 

“* Well, it wasn’t in your line of business 
exactly. .As for us, we knew how she got 
it, and when and what it was worth, and 
where she kept it. We found out, into the 
bargain, that she didn’t give herself any 
particular trouble about the care of it, and 
after atime we thought we might as well 
have it.” 

“You were in her employ ?” said I. 

“Oh dear, no! I’m not proud,” she 
added ; “‘ but I don’t exactly fancy being 
taken for a lady’s-maid.” 

“I derived my information from the 
Press.” 

“The Press was all right. I took the 
place with an eye to the diamonds.” 

“‘ How was that possible ?” 

“Forged references and the proper 
manner. It wasn’t difficult. Maids are 
not over and above plentiful nowadays.” 

“‘ And you stole the pendant ?” 

“We'll say I acquired it. That part of 
the programme was simplicity itself. But 
before I performed the trifling operation 
we had to decide how we were going to 
dispose of it, and that was a far more 
delicate matter. Of course, it was plain 
that I should have to get rid of it at once, 
like a red-hot coal, and make tracks, and 
my father " 

“Ts he really your father ?” 

“ Well, it’s a wise child 

“I see,” said I. 

“My mother didn’t run any too 
diametrical straight, if you know what I 
mean.” 

“I understand perfectly well. 
continue.” 


Pray 
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“Well, don’t get grumpy about it. 
Where was I?” 

“You were explaining the difficulty of 
disposing of the stones.” 

“Oh, yes. I was going to say that my 
father wouldn’t have a much freer hand 
than I should. He had kept in the back- 
ground so far as the pendant was con- 
cerned, but he was known to the police, 
and was pretty sure 
to be searched if 
he was leaving 
England after any 
big affair. We 
wanted to have the 
stones cut in 
Amsterdam, but the 
difficulty was to get 
them there. My 
father, as it 
happened, made a 
hobby of rose- 
growing, and after 
thinking a good 
long time over the 
matter, it struck him 
it would be a good 
idea to hide them in 
a rose-pot. That 
wasn’t quite 
enough, though. 
He would have to 
keep a close eye on 
it, only handle it 
himself, and other- 
wise treat it with 
the most particular 
kind of care; and 
an ordinary rose 
worth from a 
shilling to half-a- 
crown wouldn’t bear very much of that 
kind of thing. 


One of the regular new 


varieties would have given him excuse 
enough with a grower, but what was 


wanted was something which would 
have an obviously uncommon appear- 
ance to the closest cockney that might 
happen to look at it. It was bound to be 
arose and not any other kind of flower, 
so that he could hit back with plenty of 
technical terms if he were questioned. 
Taking all those things into consideration, 


** Good-bye, my Foseph,” she cried. 


THE PURPLE ROSE. 


he made up his mind to discover the long- 
sought blue rose. There wasn’t time 
exactly to do it by the regular methods, 
so he had one made. It was a work of art 
that might have deceived the judges at a 
show. The stem was fitted up with foliage 
like a Maréchal Niel, and they fixed it on 
to a plant of that in such a tricky way that 
you could have scarcely seen the join with 
a microscope. Any 
buds on the plant 
that were likely to 
open in the next 
week or two were 
nipped off, and then 
the thing was com- 
plete.” 

‘* But it would be 
scentless,” said I. 

“*So are all the 
newest and finest 
kinds. You can 
cultivate the scent 
out of anything. 
What does a 
Maman Cochet 
smell of ?—Cater- 
pillars.” 

“You arranged 
all this before the 
robbery ?” 

“Well, rather. 
There was no time 
afterwards. I just 
dropped my father 
the pendant, and 
cleared out of 
England at once. 
He followed the 
next day with the 
diamonds, or, 
rather, with the rose, travélling by Dover 
to give a decent appearance of visiting 
the French nutseryman, and you saw 
us meet at Brussels. The whole affair, 
so far, had gone with a rush, and it was 
only when you split that paper with me 
that I got a hint that anything was wrong. 
You saw the paragraph, perhaps ?” 

“Vou.” I eebd,:“T caw.” 

“I’m a trifle unsteady about the heart,” 
she proceeded, “and it gave me a con- 
siderable kind of shock; but I pulled 
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round while you were away, and since it 
was evident that things were getting pretty 
warm, I thought it would be a good idea 
to ‘have a back-door open. So I wrote 
you that message on the margin of the 
paper. If we mavaged to get clear, after 
all, it would only puzzle you and do no 
harm. On the other hand, if things 
came to the worst, as they have done, it 
would help us to tide them over; and if 
you had been anything of a spark, you 
would have had the diamonds in one of 
these drawers at this moment.” She threw 
the end of her cigarette into the fireplace. 
“That would have meant a fine old razzle 
for you and me, you know.” 

“It is unnecessary to refer to that 
subject,” said I. “Is that all?” 

“There is very little more. I went 
back to my room, and of course we made 
ready to get away the first thing in the 
morning. But they were too early for us, 
and came before we were out of bed. We 
had the best of them in a way, for all that, 
and it was the funniest thing in the world 
to see them turning out our trunks and 
ransacking everything we possessed, while 
all the time the rose was standing inno- 
cently in the middle of the table. They 
thought it belonged to the hotel, and 
hardly gave it a glance. In the end, as 
you know, they had to give up the search, 
and we left the hotel like a pleasure- 
party. They haven’t found out to this 
hour where the diamonds were hidden, 
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and unless you tell them I don’t think 
they ever will.” 

She rose from her seat with a rustle of 
silken skirts. ‘‘ Now you have heard the 
whole story,” she said. ‘‘ And what do 
you think of it ?” 

I, too, rose, and stood facing her. “I 
think you are a clever woman, Miss Phil- 
brick,” I answered; ‘‘and I trust that this 
lesson will induce you to put your talents 
to a better use.” 

““What, a sermon to ring down the 
curtain! Well, I’m glad you didn’t 
begin with it.” She held owt a soft 
white palm. ‘“‘ At least, you will shake 
hands before I go?” 

I thought it was unnecessary to refuse her 
this courtesy, and gave her my hand. She 
held it a few moments, and I saw a sudden 
mischievous light break into her face. She 
put her head upon one side, glancing into 
my eyes with an expression of the frankest 
coquetry. ‘‘ No nearer?” she said. “ You 
may if you like.” 

Her teeth were gleaming and her eyes 
dancing; her whole appearance was of 
bewildering allurement. I took a step 
towards her. Then, suddenly recovering 
myself, I drew sharply back again and 
pointed to the door. “Go!” I com- 
manded. 

She broke into a ringing peal of laughter 
and sprang gaily across the room. ‘‘Good- 
bye, my Joseph,” she cried; then kissed 
her hand to me and was gone. 








UNDER’ THE OAKS. 


| By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. | 


ATTHEW PARIS, the chronicler, 
when writing his life of the twelfth 
Abbot of St. Albans, took occasion to 
describe the woods that stretched on 
either side of the Roman Watling Street, 
between old London and the venerable 
Hertfordshire Abbey. By the words of 
the chronicle and by paragraphs from 
many another pen we learn that from the 
brow of Highgate Hill to the rising ground 
where suffered the proto-martyr of Britain 
grew one vast, gloomy, almost impene- 
trable forest. There, in the dark days of 
early Britain, the wandering Trinobantes 
passed a perilous and predatory existence ; 
there, as Dr. Guest surmises, the Catuvel- 
launi lived and fought and died; there, 
some centuries later, the pilgrim journey- 
ing from London to worship at the shrine 
of Albanus was in perpetual peril of wild 
boars and bulls; and if he eluded those 
dangers it was often only to fall into the 
hands of fierce outlaws who infested “‘ the 
great forest of Middlesex.” Dangerous 
indeed must have been the journey of 
those Saxon worthies who, in the year 
833, came from the north to attend the 
Witenagemote, on the spot now covered 
by St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Time and chance, as the wise man 
assures us, happeneth to all things. Time 
and chance, working together under their 
common name, civilisation, have wrought 
great changes upon the face of those 
twenty miles of undulating, pleasant 
country that stretch from London to 
St. Albans. Those changes were wrought 
in part a thousand years ago; for there 
is ample evidence to prove that a large 
number of the towns and villages scattered 


over such portions of Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire as lie within twenty miles 
north - west from London were. local 
habitations with a name in the days of 
Edward the Confessor. But even at the 
beginning of the twentieth century there 
are thousands of acres of exquisite wood- 
land scenery within fifteen miles from 
Charing Cross. For mighty London, like 
the great octopus with which De Quincey 
compared it, has drawn together so many 
industries within its tentacular circumfer- 
ence of sixty miles that few other com- 
munities in the home counties have 
increased with anything like proportion- 
ate rapidity. Thank heaven there are 
yet over a million acres of woodland in 
England, of which a fair share still 
beautifies the counties of Hertford and 
Middlesex! From the summit of Hamp- 
stead Hill—443 ft. above the level of the 
Thames, and 36 ft. higher than the cross 
of St. Paul’s—you may look north-west 
over an undulating country, dotted freely 
with birch and pine and elm, through 
which at sunset shines the broad reservoir 
of the Brent, spread out like a sheet of 
gold. Or you may walk from Edgware 
or Hendon or Barnet towards London, 
and as the eye of Michael Angelo could 
discern an angel in a block of marble, so 
you may discover on every hand scenes 
worthy to be photographed. 

A glance at the map of Middlesex will 
show you that the south-eastern extremity 
of Hertfordshire is extended like an 
isthmus, protruding for some miles into 
Middlesex, by which county it is almost 
entirely surrounded, the width of that neck 
of Hertfordshire immediately west of High 
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Barnet being less than two miles. The 
Great Northern Railway enters this pro- 
truding tract of land at Colney Hatch, and 
after New Barnet is passed, the Hadley 
Woods are seen on either hand before the 
line again enters Middlesex. Into the 
quiet precincts of those woods we went 


showing like an island above a'sea of fog 
or an oasis in the desert. We strolled 
down long avenues of oak and elm until 
the day was an hour older, pausing with 
our faces to the east in the more open 
spaces to watch the pageant of golden 
streamers ascending the heavens, outriders. 
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recently in the grey of the morning, feeling, 
with Emerson, that to such as stand at the 
outskirts of the forest at sunrise the world 
is to-day as fresh and fair as it appeared to 
primeval man. 

Long veils of morning mist lay upon the 
meadows as we wended our way into the 
woods. Looking westward over the lower 
meadow-land, we saw here and there a 
tree wreathed round with shifting vapour, 


to the chariot of the sun. Then, wishing to 
secure a photograph of the sunlight stream- 
ing through the branches and touching the 
lichen-covered trunks to beauty, we sought 
diligently until we found a spot worthy of 
our amateur skill, and after some exercise of 
patience, rendered necessary by a passing 
cloud, we accomplished our purpose. 

“We look before and after,” wrote 
Shelley. Some habitually do so; others do 
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not. Others, again, limit their forecasts and 
their retrospects to things which savour 
solely of mankind. Many learned persons, 
when at Westminster Abbey or the Forum, 
at Alexandria or Pompeii, derive spiritual 
and intellectual profit from their medita- 
tions upon the vicissitudes of earth ; but 
the unsullied landscape speaks to them of 
nothing. And yet there is certainly no 
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tinkles and purls as it threaas its way 
among the herbage. 

But to such as approve Pope’s dictum 
that the proper study of mankind is man, 
the historical is the most potent phase of 
retrospect. 
admire the dimensions of some colossal 
patriarchs of the wood, it seemed easy to 
realise, however dimly, the veneration of 


To us, standing silently to 


THE QUIET PRECINCTS OF THE WOODS. 


silent valley or mountain-slope without a 


history of intense interest. The story of 
every life, as Dr. Johnson thought, would 
make good biography if ably written. 
Similarly, every acre in England is rich 
in comedy or tragedy when known with 
sufficient accuracy. For only a small part 
of terrestrial life is human, and the geolo- 
gist, and the botanist too, have something 
to say in the shelter of every stretch of 
forest ; they can “‘ point a moral or adorn 
‘a tale” beside each tiny streamlet that 


the ancients for the oak. Small wonder 
that some of the earliest temples in this 
world were groves of oak-trees. Consider 
the possible age of these trees, and their 
wonderful strength and stability in a world 
of weak and unstable things. Many of 
the older oaks of England may have 
sheltered the Saxon—such, at least, is the 
opinion of Mr. Pierpoint Johnson, who 
should speak with authority on this matter. 
De Candolle estimates the maximum age 
of the oak at 1500 years; Pliny seems 











to consider that some are possibly coeval 
with the earth! At Greenstead, in Essex, 


there stood until a few 


years 


ago a 
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church built of squared oak-trunks ; it is 
said to have been erected in the tenth 
century, and, like the oaken shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey, affords splendid proof of the 
durability of the dead timber. But 
an oak still standing, still 
putting forth leaves in its 
season as in the days of 
the Saxon! Perchance 
some swineherd thrall, 
stolid as Gurth or light- 
hearted as Wamba, has 
stretched himself beside his 
fire of branches in some 
glade in that great forest of 


Middlesex, and, grasping 
his stout stake, has 
slumbered till daybreak 


woke the throstle to matins. 
More surely, however, we 
May assume that the sire 
of some oak in this neigh- 
bourhood was standing on 
that fourteenth day of April, 
1471, when the scattered 
Lancastrians fled hither and 
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THE SUNLIGHT TOUCHED THE LICHENED TRUNKS. 
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thither through these woods from the 
pursuit of the victorious Yorkists. 

Our unquestionably prosaic. 
Are the fairies gone indeed, 
or do they troop into these 
woods at ** creep 
and hide 
them there,” as did the elves 
in the woods near Athens 
at the approach of Oberon ? 
Is this no fit seclusion in 
which to sport with Amaryllis 
in the shade, or to weave a 
chaplet of blossoms for the 
adorning of the Queen of 
May? There are still some 
among us who have not 
bowed their knee to the Baal 
of incredulity. We cherish, 
we venérate the illusions of 
poesy—of superstition, if you 
will. Every myth is_ real 
enough at times. As the 
prosperity of a jest lies in 
the ear that hears it, so 
the reality of fables is com- 
mensurate with the imagination of the 
reader. We may still see the naiad stand- 
ing silently by the reeds that fringe the 
rivulet, her finger on her lip; grey-haired 
Saturn lying in the shadow of the illimit- 
able forest, rousing himself from his 


age is 


times to 


into acorn - cups 
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lethargy at the large utterance of the 
beautiful and majestic Thea; the dryad 
haunting her particular oak, as in the days 
of Hesiod; or the Roman rustics assem- 
bling in December at the Festival of the 
Faunalia. As we were enjoying the quiet 
beauty of the scene, a troop of children, 
merry as those that danced around the 
altar on that bright morning in the forest 
of Latmos, as told in the ‘‘ Endymion” of 
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those peasants who, along those forty 
miles of pinetum by the Adriatic, gather 
in incredible quantities those heavy pine- 
cones which are so great a source of 
revenue to Ravenna. Acorn-picking is an 
old, old industry in England. In days of 
dearth the peasantry frequently ate little 
save boiled acorns. These “good old 
days” are long since gone; but cottage- 
folk living in the villages and hamlets 
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WHEN THE LEAVES WERE STILL TENDER. 


Keats, came tripping down the pathway 


through the woods. Presently they spread 
hither and thither in search of acorns, till 
every copse echoed their voices; then, 
reappearing in the open, sun-steeped glade 
before us, they heaped their mellow spoils 
upon the ground, forming the while a 
group worthy of Gainsborough. Other 
lands, other industries; yet there are 
striking affinities in the avocations of man- 
kind... Watching those children as they 
sought for acorns, we were reminded of 


adjacent to such royal forests as yet re- 
main still urge their right of ‘“‘ pannage”— 
or did quite recently—and drive their hogs 
to feed beneath the oaks. We learn from 
Domesday Book that the forests of Saxon 
England were valued according to the 
number of swine that could feed upon 
their acorns; some forests are named that 
provided food for one hog only. 

The so-called British oak (Quercus 
robur), like the Anglo - Saxon, flourishes 
in many climes. It stands sentinel upon 
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many points of vantage along the European 
shores of the Atlantic; it stretches its broad 
arms-athwart the slopes of the Ural; it 
forms vast forests in the valley of the Don 
and the Dnieper. Northward, it grows 
around the Lindesnzs, in Norway; south- 
ward, it is plentiful in the Morea and in 
Sicily. Verschoyle noticed it 
among the beeches in the 
forestine solitudes of Lachaga 
and Navalla, near Roncésvalles ; 
Montefiore Brice saw it shoulder- 
ing larch and fir at Longwood 
upon far St. Helena; it is lord 
of the larger forests in Germany 
and Russia. Many phenomenal 
measurements of oak-trees are 
recorded from timé to time, some 
of them doubtless mythical; but 
the oak is known to attain such 
colossal dimensions that ex- 
aggeration is wholly unpardon- 
able. It is well known that 
the “‘Great Oak of Gloucester- 
shire” attained to a girth of 
47% ft.; the oak at Cowthorpe, 
in Yorkshire, measures 38} ft. 
in girth at. the same distance 
from the ground. Before the 
trunk can be utilised as large 
timber-oak, the tree must usually 
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attain its century. An oak grown 
in a garden in Sussex was con- 
sidered of rapid growth because it 
measured 12 ft. in girth when 
seventy years old. The most 
valuable bark is peeled from mere 
striplings of about thirty years ; 
and its astringent properties have 
been known the days of 
Dioscorides. 

Sometimes, under the oaks, you 
may see children searching dili- 
gently for ‘‘ oak- apples” — they 
fasten them into their jackets or 
frocks on “ King Charles’s Day.” 
The story of how those oak- 
apples came to be what they are 
is worth a momentary consider- 
ation. When the leaves were still 
tender with the tenderness of early 
summer, a small, bright - brown 
hymenopterous insect, called a 
cynips, ten of which placed end to end 
would measure but one inch, approached 
the oak-tree for a very definite, purpose. 
Alighting at the base of a leaf, she thrust 
her ovipositor deep in the integument of 
the twig, and within the puncture thus 
made she deposited one, or perhaps 


since 
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several eggs. 
After the 
egg had 
traversed the 
ovipositor it 
was followed 
by a drop 
of virus of 
such irritat- 
ing qualities 
that the 
vegetable 
tiss we 
around the 
egg became 
abnormally 
developed, 
or hypertro- 
phied. In 
the midst 
of this ex- 
crescence the egg of the cynips became 
in due course a larva, and as such it lived 
almost motionless through the winter. In 
the spring it underwent a very remarkable 


THE POND AT COCKFOSTERS. 
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emerging 
thence as an 
imago—a 
perfect 
cynips. 
Cherishing 
strong aspir- 
ations for a 
larger life, 
it promptly 
set its strong 
mandibles to 
work and 
bored a 
radial tunnel 
from the 
centre to 
the circum- 
ference of 
the gall, or 
“apple,” in 
which it had hitherto lived and moved and 
had its being, and the primary functions 
performed by the oak-apple in the economy 
of nature were ended. We have learned 


THE LOVERS’ WALK. 


metamorphosis, and became a chrysalis. 
Later on, probably in the autumn, the 
chrysalis cast aside its swaddling-clothes, 


much since the days of Pliny, who thought 
it probable that the oak-apple grew in a 


night. The titmice know instinctively 
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what we have gathered by long obser- 
vation, for, ere they have lived two 
autumns, they may be seen splitting open 
the oak-apple to get at the grub within. 
Almighty God, as Bacon puts it, “first 
planted a garden,” and, whenever oppor- 
tunity has permitted, mankind has followed 
the divine example. Perhaps nowhere is 
Priapus more assiduously worshipped than 
in that belt of respectable villadom which 
encloses the more immediate suburbs of 
London; unless, indeed, it be in the 
outer circle of detached residences by 
which those miles of villadom are, in turn, 
enclosed. The gardens we passed as, 
leaving the woods in that quiet hour 
known as blind man’s holiday, we set our 
faces towards town, were mostly laid 
out with excellent taste. Some bore 
every evidence of being tended with 
loving care. Within a few hundred 
yards of a railway-station where the 
traffic is continuous we found ourselves 
in an avenue of trees, called the ‘“‘ Moss 


—— 
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Walk,” so dark and quiet that as we 
loitered leisurely within its umbrage .we 
saw no living thing except a thrush, who 
glanced at us furtively with those won- 
derful eyes of his, and heard no sound 
save the hardly audible rustling of a dor- 
mouse in a heap of decayed leaves, and 
the rollicking evensong of an impertinent 
wren, who turned tail only when we were 
almost within reach of his perch near the 
summer-house. Emerging presently from 
these sombre shades, we had a cross- 
country walk to the pond at ‘‘ Cockfosters,” 
a pond well known to such as frequent the 
lovers’ walk between there and the spot 
where King Death met and destroyed 
Warwick the Kingmaker. Our day under 
the oaks was over. ‘‘’Tis pleasant to have 
a companion upon your way,” says Sterne, 
“if only to remark how your shadows 
lengthen as the sun declines.” But our 
paths lay now in opposite directions, as 
so often chances in the journey of life. 
** You this way, we that.” 
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R. RICHARD .MUMBY could not 

by any stretch of the imagination 

be called an excitable man. There was 

not an ounce of sentiment, superstition, 

or similar weakness in the whole of his 

eminently respectable constitution. He 

was a matter-of-fact man, who believed 

only in what he could see, feel, taste, hear, 

or smell, and sometimes he had doubts 
even then. 

He was a lawyer in a very good practice 
and comfortable offices in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; he was also a member of Parlia- 
ment, a County Councillor, and a married 
man. He had three children too—a son 
in his teens at Harrow, and two daughters, 
who were at school in Germany and very 
pretty. His wife was a charming woman, 
and not too clever; and his banking 
account was in a most satisfactory state. 

So it will easily be understood that 
Mr. Richard Mumby was not annoyed 
with either family or business troubles. 

At the ripe age of five-and-forty he was 
a healthy, prosperous, well-to-do pro- 
fessional man, perfectly sane, and with an 
unimpaired digestion. Mr. Mumby was, 
in fact, well satisfied with the world in 
general, and himself in -particular. 

It was a bleak March day with an east 
wind searching out the weak points in some 
ofus. The days were beginning perceptibly 
to lengthen. It was about half-past 
five. Mr. Mumby had signed the last 
letters, had put on his overcoat and glossy 
silk hat, and was about to light a cigar 
to warm his nose on his way home to 
Chelsea, when Simpson, his managing 
clerk, entered his room hurriedly, without 
knocking, and: said in agitated tones— 
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“Can I speak to 
Sir?” 

“Certainly,” said 
lessly. ‘I am just 
Simpson ?” 

“It’s—it’s most important, Sir,” said 
Simpson, and Mr. Mumby perceived that 
his managing clerk was unusually excited, 
that his anemic complexion was even 
paler than usual. He removed his un- 
lighted cigar and regarded Mr. Simpson 
gravely. 

“What is it, Simpson ?” he asked again. 

“The fact is, Sir, the fact is that I— 
J—am—*mad !” 

Mr. Mumby started. 

“Mad ?” he exclaimed. 


you for a moment, 


Mr. Mumby care- 
going. What is it, 


** What do you 
mean? Is this a species of joke ?” 
** No, Sir,” said Mr. Simpson earnestly. 


“T am mad—perfectly mad, Sir! I—I 
have lost my reason, that’s what it is, Sir!” 
And Mr. Simpson laughed in a most dis- 
tressing manner. 

Mr. Mumby came a step nearer to his 
managing clerk and scanned his face. 
Then he sniffed audibly. Perhaps he 
thought that Mr. Simpson had been 
drinking too many healths that afternoon. 
But Mr. Simpson was a teetotaler and a 
most steady and respectable man of fifty, 
with a wife and family living at Brixton. 

“Simpson,” said Mr. Mumby sternly, 
“explain yourself! What does this most 
extraordinary manner mean ?” 

Simpson sank into his employer's 
recently vacated chair, and appeared to 
be battling for possession of himself. The 
muscles of his face worked painfully; there 
was a look of abject terror in his pale blue 
eyes. 
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“No, no, Sir, there can’t be any mis- 
take,” he stammered hysterically. ‘ I— 
I’ve been and gone and lost my reason, 
and I—oh, I felt that I must tell you, Sir, 
before it was too late. There is still time, 
Sir; I—I am still just—responsible ; but 
I—I feel myself going, Sir. It’s—it’s 
awful!” 

‘* Don’t talk such nonsense, man,” said 
Mr. Mumby angrily. ‘“ You’re drunk!” 

“Drunk?” moaned Mr. Simpson in- 
articulately. “Drunk?” And there was a 
world of reproach in his tones. ‘‘ I would 
to Heaven, Sir, I was drunk. But I’m 
not. I can’t 
explain; but— 
I—yes, Sir, I 
am — mad — 
mad /” 

Mr. Mumby 
began to feel 
strangely 
nervous. It 
was not so 
much the be- 
haviour of his 
managing 
clerk that 
caused this 
curious feel- 
ing that had 
commenced 
to oppress 
him, though 
that was 
enough to 
justify many 
things ; it was 
something else, something he could not 
quite understand. 

He strode across the room and 
swung open the green baize door, and 
shouted, ‘“‘ Smith—Smith, I want you at 
once!” 

A rosy-cheeked office-boy scrambled 
from.a stool and ran into the ante-room 
from the clerk’s office. 

“* What’s the matter with Mr. Simpson ?” 
shouted Mr. Mumby. 

“Mr. Simpson, Sir?” stammered the 
office-boy, confused by the vehemence of 
his employer’s manner. 

‘Yes, Simpson. Is he ill ?” 
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‘* Simpson,” said Mr. Mumoy sternly, “‘ explain yourself !” 
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“Dunno, Sir. He’s—I believe he’s in 
his room, Sir, with a gentleman.” 

“‘He’s nothing of the sort,” snapped 
Mr. Mumby; “he’s here in my room 
telling me he’s mad.” ; 

The youth looked frightened. He did 
not quite grasp the situation. 

““Who’s in the office?” asked Mr, 
Mumby. 

“No one, Sir, at present, ’cept me and 
Mr. Simpson.” 

“Humph! Well, go and get on with 
your work. You say there was a 
gentleman with Mr. Simpson?” 

“Yes, Sir; 
I showed him 
in a few 
minutes ago. 
I haven't 
never heard 
him go out.” 

“All right,” 
snapped Mr. 
Mum b y. 
“Never 
mind.” And 
Smith went 
back to press- 
copying his 
letters with a 
dazed sort of 
feeling. 
Something 
was wrong he 
knew, for he 
had never 
seen his em- 
ployer in such 
a state before. But copying letters is an 
engrossing occupation, and he soon forgot 
all about the episode. 

Mr. Mumby, however, turned back as if 
to go into his room, when a sound between 
a groan and a sob told him that Simpson 
was evidently suffering. He swung round 
again and walked across the ante-room, 
through another baize swing-door into a 
sort of hall, and thence to a door lead- 
ing from the other side, upon which 
was painted ‘‘ Mr. Simpson.” He opened 
this door noisily, and I think he swore as 
he swung it aside, as if the door annoyed 
him. Then he strode into the room. 
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“ Anyone here ?” he shouted. 

Sitting at the roll-top writing-table 
was—Simpson | 

Now it has been remarked at the very 
commencement of this story that Mr. 
Richard Mumby was a matter-of-fact man 
and a man little given to letting his feel- 
ings run away with him; but when he saw 
his managing clerk sitting where he ought 
to be, writing diligently, his cheeks 
blanched, a thrill of fear seemed to 
electrify every fibre in his being, and he 
reeled backwards and clutched at the 
first thing that came in his way, which was 
the tin deed-box of the Fergusson Trust. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he jerked out 
from his white lips; and there he stood, 
white - faced, with teeth chattering and 
knees trembling beneath his weight, staring 
at Simpson like a madman. 

Mr. Simpson rose to his feet, and laid 
down his pen deliberately. 

“Did you want me, Sir?” he asked 
deferentially. 

Mr. Mumby tried to speak. His blood- 
less lips moved, but no sound came. He 
simply stared speechlessly, with wild eyes. 

And Mr. Simpson naturally looked very 
puzzled, and in another moment he 
looked alarmed, which was also natural, 
because Mr. Mumby was not given to 
sudden seizures of any sort, and Mr. 
Mumby’s complexion in its normal state 
was red and healthy, not pale as chalk, 
livid and ghastly ; neither was Mr. Mumby 
given to clutching at deed-boxes as if for 
dear life. 

“You are not well, Sir!” cried Mr. 
Simpson in alarm. ‘“‘Let me get you 
something, Sir,” and he made as if to 
come towards Mr. Mumby; but that 
gentleman sent up such a shrill, dis- 
cordant, and unnatural cry that Simpson 
stopped short, rooted to the spot with 
amazement. 

“*Don’t—don’t come near me!” gasped 
the solicitor incoherently. ‘‘Good Heaven ! 
Am I mad, Simpson ?” 

“* Mad, Sir?” exclaimed Simpson sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘ You mad, Sir? You are 
not well. Let me get you something.” 

“But y—y—you are in my room, 
Simpson!” panted Mr.“Mumby. “ I— 
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why I left you there an instant ago. 
I—I—oh, Lord, what is the matter? I 
think I’ve lost my reason! You are in 
my room, Simpson !” 

“In your room, Sir?” exclaimed Mr. 
Simpson. ‘I have been here for the last 
hour. I am just drafting that affidavit in 
‘Cox v. Morton.’” 

The dry, crisp, matter-of-fact tones of 
the clerk’s voice seemed somehow to 
act as a cold douche on Mr. Mumby, 
and with a giant effort he controlled him- 
self, pulled himself together, for he was, 
as it were, all in pieces. Then he laughed 
feebly. ‘‘I am very foolish. Of course, 
of course—most absurd—very foolish. I 
don’t think I am well, Simpson.” And he 
laughed again in that curious, hysterical 
way that frightened Simpson even more 
than Mr. Mumby’s first actions. 

‘*1’ll send for a doctor, Sir,” said the 
managing clerk. ‘Dr. Lucas is bound 
to be in.” 

Mr. Mumby raised a shaking hand. 
“No, no,” he stammered. “Wait a 
moment, Simpson. I shall be all right 
in a moment.” Then he sat down and 
smiled inanely at Simpson and tried to 
swallow a. great lump in his throat and 
keep his teeth from chattering. ‘‘ No, no, 
Simpson, don’t trouble; I—I shall be all 
r—r—r—tright in a moment.” 

Mr. Simpson regarded his employer with 
undisguised suspicion. His behaviour was 
certainly most strange, and Mr. Simpson, 
being a very observant man, endeavoured 
to trace some sign of alcoholic excess. 
Yet he knew that Mr. Mumby made an 
invariable practice of never touching wine 
or spirits during business hours. This 
made it all the more inexplicable. 

He touched a bell on his writing-table, 
saying as he did so: “I really think, 
Sir, Smith had better go round for 
Dr. Lucas.” 

And Mr. Mumby said nothing. He had 
not the heart to say anything. He dumbly 
assented. 

But Smith did not come. Mr. Simpson 
walked to the door and frowned. 

“King and Lloyd are out, Sir, and 
Merling has gone to Pillings with those 
Pleadings, and Jones is at Mr. Joram’s 
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chambers in ‘Lincoln v. Manningtree.’ 
But I certainly thought Smith was here, 
Sir.” 

“‘I—I have just seen him,” said Mr. 
Mumby. “I called him when I was— 


talking to you in my room, and io 
Simpson resisted an inclination to smile, 

and stroked his sallow lips and said— 

Perhaps he’s with me, 
I’ll just go and bring 


““Ah, I see. 
Sir, in your room. 
him.” 

“Don’t leave me,” pleaded Mr. Mumby 
childishly ; but Mr. Simpson was already 
stalking across the hall. 

‘Poor chap!” he muttered to himself, 
“he’s as mad asa hatter. What on earth 
is to be done ?” 

‘* Smith!” he shouted, “‘ Smith!” 

** Yessir,” cried a shrill voice from the 
clerks’ office. 

** Didn’t you hear the bell ?” 

‘Bell? No, Sir, never heard no bell.” 

“Well, never mind that now. Run 
round as hard as you can and bring 
Dr. Lucas here at once. Mr. Mumby 
is ill.” 

Smith stared stupidly at the speaker. 

“‘ Off you go, and don’t stand there and 
stare at me as if I were a zoological freak.” 
And, without more ado, Smith seized his 
cap and dashed out of the office. 

“They’re all well bloomin’-well off 
their chumps,” he soliloquised. “First 
the boss comes and tells me Simpson 
is mad, and in his room, and then 
old Simpson comes and sends me for 
a doctor, and says the boss is ill. My pore 
brain!” And then he commenced to 
whistle a waltz from ‘“‘ The Belle of New 
York,” beloved of office - boys, as he 
walked jauntily out of the Fields into 
Holborn. 

And Mr. Simpson, before returning to 
his own office and his unfortunate em- 
ployer, thought he had better have a look 
into Mr. Mumby’s room and see that every- 
thing was right there. 

He therefore pushed aside the green 
baize door and stalked boldly into the 
room. ; 

Then he stopped short and caught his 
breath, and his heart gave a great bound, 
then seemed to stop altogether. 
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Mr. Mumby was standing by the fire- 
place, his overcoat on, his silk hat on his 
head, lighting a cigar ! 

He looked up in surprise. 

“I didn’t hear you knock, Simpson,” 
he said frigidly. ‘‘ Do you want me ?” 

Simpson moved a step forward, his 
hands outstretched like a man groping his 
way in the dark. Then he staggered and 
gave a little cry— 

** You—you here?” 

Then a dizzy feeling overcame him, and 
with a muffled groan he fell heavily to the 
floor and—swooned. 

Now all this is actually what took place ; 
but by the time you have reached this 
point, you may not be quite sure where you 
are and what has happened. This is quite 
natural. 

Certainly neither Mr. Mumby nor Mr. 
Simpson knew what had happened for 
some time afterwards, and then they only 
found it out by grim searching of the 
memory-cells of their respective brains, 
piece by piece, out of the fog and con- 
fusion of that curious event. 

But there is more. 

Smith, the office-boy, found Dr. Lucas 
in his chambers. 

“Mr. Mumby’s compliments, Sir, and 
will you come round and see him? He’s 
ill.” 

Dr. Lucas was discussing golf with a 
prosperous Q.C. 

“‘Mumby ?” exclaimed the prosperous 
Q.C. “ What—Mumby of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ?” 

“* Yessir.” 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Dunno, Sir, cept Mr. Simpson sent 
me. I—well, 7 thinks he’s wrong in his 
head, that’s what / think.” 

“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed the 
silk, who regarded Mr. Richard Mumby as 
one of his best clients. 

“Wrong in his head ?” exclaimed Dr. 
Lucas. ‘“ Absurd!” 

And he came round at once, and the 
prosperous Q.C. insisted on accompanying 
him. Smith followed at a respectful 
distance, still whistling his favourite 
“Belle of New York” in a minor key. 
On the whole, he was not particularly 
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interested in these proceedings. He 
wanted half-past six to come, for he was 
going to meet a friend of his, have some- 
thing to eat at a British Tea Table, and 
go to the gallery of the Gaiety. 

“ Anybody with him ?” asked Dr. Lucas 
as they were going up the stairs. 

“Only Mr. Simpson, Sir; the other 
clerks are out.” 

Mr. Mumby’s offices were on the first 
floor; but there was a half-way landing, 
and it was just as they were here that a 
tall, dark man carrying a black bag ran 
quickly past them. 

“Who’s that?” asked the Q.C. 
curiously. ‘‘He’s just come out of your 
office.” 

“Ves,” answered 
with Mr. Simpson.” 

“‘What’s his name ?” asked the Q.C. 
curiously. ‘I think I know his face.” 

“Poole was the name he give, Sir; but 
I have never seen him before.” 

‘“Humph! Well, here we are,” 
Dr. Lucas. 

Smith admitted them and himself. 


Smith. ‘‘He was 


said 


“Where is Mr. Simpson?” asked the 
doctor. 
““He’s in his 


room, Sir, with Mr. 
Mumby. This way, Sir.” 

“All right. Just tell him I am here. 
You”—he turned to the Q.C.—“ perhaps 
you ll wait here a moment.” 

Smith tapped lightly on Mr. Simpson’s 
door and entered. 

Mr. Simpson was sitting at his table 
writing, and every now and then referring 
to a bulky volume of Law Reports. 

“The doctor, Sir,” said Smith. 

Mr. Simpson looked up. ‘‘ The doctor ? 
What doctor ?” 

Smith stared as if he could not believe 
the evidence of his senses. ‘‘ Why, the 
doctor. Dr. Lutas, Sir, for Mr. Mumby.” 

** Doctor — for — Mr. Mumby ?” ex- 
claimed Simpson blankly. Then he 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘ What the dickens 
are you talking about, boyr” ‘Then he 
caught sight of Dr. Lucas, and controlled 
himself. ‘‘I beg your pardon, doctor; 
I—I’m afraid there’s been a mistake. 
How do you do, Sir? What can I do for 
you?” 
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“I? Well, I thought you sent for me,” 
stammered Dr. Lucas, feeling that some- 
one was making a fool of him. “I under- 
stood that Mr. Mumby was taken ill.” 

““Z sent for you!” exclaimed Simpson. 
“‘T never sent for you.” 

Dr. Lucas stared blankly and a little 
foolishly at the managing clerk. “ But 
what about Mr. Mumby? He—you mean 
to say he is quite well ?” he said. 

‘Quite well, Sir, so far as I am aware.” 

Dr. Lucas swung round and glared at 
the office-boy. 

“Ts this a joke, you young scoundrel 
he cried. ‘“‘ You’ve made a mistake. This 
isn’t the First of April.” 

Poor Smith’s rubicund face was a picture 
of righteous indignation. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I’m blowed! 
I’m blowed if I ain’t blowed!” 

“Smith, you forget yourself,” said 
Simpson ; ‘‘ please explain yourself, Sir. 
What have you done ?” 

Smith’s jaw fell. The whole thing was 
too monstrous to consider. He was speech- 
less. 

‘* Explain yourself, young man,” snapped 
Dr. Lucas. 

Smith flushed. ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to 
explain anything,” he cried defiantly. 
‘I’m a-goin’ to see the boss.” And he 
turned to leave the room. 

““He’s gone,” said Simpson. “ Left 
five minutes ago. I wonder you didn’t 
meet him.” 

Smith’s face fell. ‘‘ Gone ?” he stam- 
mered. ‘‘Gone?” And then he began 
to look puzzled instead of indignant. 
‘** But—but you told me he was ill! You 
sent me round for Dr. Lucas. You know 
you did!” 

“1 don’t think you know what you are 
talking about, Smith. Leave the room!” 
Mr. Simpson frowned. 

Dr. Lucas began to laugh. The humour 
of the situation was beginning to make 
itselfapparent. But Mr. Simpson was very 
grave. He little absent-minded 
too. It seemed as if he were not quite 
himself, as if somewhere, somehow, he 
had been to: sleep without knowing it. 
There was a reminiscent unreality about 
everything. 


> 


Was a 
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A tall, dark man ran quickly past them. 
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“T must really apologise for this un- 
seemly and ill-timed joke, Sir,” he said. 
“For myself, I can only plead that I am 
utterly ignorant of any knowledge of it. 
I must look into it, Sir. And yet Smith 
has never given any trouble before.” 

“Oh, that’s all right—that’s all right!” 
exclaimed Dr. Lucas pleasantly. ‘‘ Ofcourse, 
needless to say, I am delighted, relieved, 
to find that there is nothing the matter 
with Mr. Mumby. Mr. Carne,” he shouted, 
“it’s a fiasco—a joke! There’s nothing 
the matter. I fancy that youngster has 
been doing it for a wager.” 

The Q.C. came into the room with a 
puzzled look on his face. 

““ How do, Simpson ? You look queer— 
ill, by gad! Perhaps you wanted Dr. 
Lucas for yourself—eh ?” 

“T’m all right, Sir. I—well, I’m only 
worried about this stupid mistake.” 

The Q.C. regarded Simpson keenly. 
“You’ve had a fall, I see. Hurt your- 
self ?” 

Mr. Simpson looked puzzled, glanced at 
his dusty coat, and started. Then he rose 
to his feet and swept his long thin hands 
across his eyes. 

“By Jove, Sir, I—I believe I’ve been 
asleep. I—I believe I’ve been dream- 
ing. I feel that queer. And yet I can’t 
remember. I dreamt that I—I——” 

“What did you dream ?” 

“I? Let me see. I was speaking to 
that man Poole. Yes, Poole was the 
name—a tall, dark man who said he 
wanted to sell me a special sort of letter- 
file or something of the sort, and then—I 
don’t remember—I can’t!” He stopped, 
and took out a handkerchief and com- 
menced to mop his brow. “It’s most 
strange, Sir,” he continued dully. “It’sa 
feeling as if—as if you’ve been out of 
yourself for a spell, as if you’ve been 
someone else, if you can understand what 
I mean, though I’m not quite certain if 
I know what I mean myself, Sir.” 

“‘Ever felt like that, Carne?” asked 
Dr. Lucas, smiling. But the Q.C. was 
listening with judicial gravity. 

“Go on, Simpson; I am very interested.” 

Mr. Simpson took a long-drawn breath. 
“It seemed, ” he said, “as if Mr. Mumby 
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came in here—mad, off his head, Sir. 
Yes, I seem to remember better now. 
It is clearer. Oh, it was a sort of night- 
mare! Can’t you understand, Sir—every- 
thing tumbling about, falling over pre- 
cipices—pandemonium ss 

““My dear Mr. Simpson,” exclaimed 
Dr. Lucas, ‘I think I was right to come 
round, after all. You are certainly not 
yourself. You want something to pick 
you up, you know.” 

“But what about this 
said the Q.C. 

At that moment Smith rushed excitedly 
into the room. 

“Quick,” he shouted, 
awfui’s happened!” 

Simpson caught the youngster’s sleeve. 

‘What is it ?” he asked hoarsely. 

“The strong room’s been left open,” 
cried Smith. ‘‘The keys is in the locks 
and—and——” 

“‘ Good Heavens!” gasped Mr. Simpson. 
“‘The Pennington purchase-money ! ” 

“It’s gone,” said Smith 
“Gone!” 


Mr. 


Poole ?” 


** something 


shrilly. 


*“Good Lord!” gasped Mr. Simpson. 

The Q.C. slapped his leg and gave vent 
to a most undignified expression. 

Dr. Lucas was too confused to under- 
stand coherently what followed; but Mr. 
Carne did. 


“* Simpson,” he said, “ that man you call 
Poole isn’t Poole at all. He’s Coronas— 
Israel Coronas! ” 

Mr. Simpson went white 
*You—you mean that——” 

““That he’s Coronas. He was let out 
of prison last week. He’s committed 
one big robbery already under some- 
what similar circumstances. This is the 
second.” 

“‘ But it’s—it’s forty thousand pounds!” 
gasped Mr. Simpson. 

‘“‘In notes,” ejaculated the office-boy. 

* But I——” 

“You’ve been mesmerised, Simpson! 
So has Mr. Mumby. That’s his dodge. 
He’s one of the most dangerous pests 
alive. We met him just now.” 

The Q.C. said no more. 
dashed out 
staircase. 


as paper. 


He turned, 
of the office and down the 
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Simpson caught the youngster’s sleeve. 
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He nearly knocked a police inspector 
head over heels at the bottom. 

“‘T suppose you haven’t met a tall, dark 
man who left here five minutes ago?” 
panted the Q.C.; ‘fa man with a black 
brief-bag ?” 

The inspector smiled knowingly. 

“‘T have, Sir,” he said, adjusting his 
disordered attire. 
“You have? 

is ?” 

‘*T do, Sir, and also where he is now.” 

“You mean that——” 

““We’ve been watching him to-day and 
we ve got him.” 

** Coronas!” 

“The same, Sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Gone off in a cab with a constable to 
Bow Street, Sir. I was just calling on 
Mr. Mumby, Sir, to tell him we’ve 
recovered forty thousand in notes, and to 
get his evidence.” 

The prosperous Q.C. did not exactly 
perform a war-dance, but he certainly 
looked as if a very small provocation 
would cause him to do so. 


And you know who he 


Now the rest needs little telling, and is 
very interesting. 

Mr. Simpson was not at all well for 
several days, and he has never wholly 


recovered his nerve. He has _ never 
been the cool, dependable man he was 
before. 

And Mr. Mumby? Dr. Lucas and Mr. 
Carne, Q.C., arrived at his house in 
Chelsea half an hour after Mr. Mumby, 
and Mr. Mumby was in his room dressing 
for dinner. 

He had a splitting headache, and he 
could not at all understand it, for head- 
aches were as rare as gout to Mr. Mumby. 
It had come on quite suddenly. 

A servant krtocked at his door. “Dr. 
Lucas, Sir, and Mr. Carne, to see you on 
important business.” 

“Tell them I am dressing; but, if 
they don’t mind, I’ll see them here at 
once. Showthem up.” And Mr. Mumby 
put on a dressing-gown. 

A minute afterwards Mr. Carne entered 
the room, stopped, and stared hard at Mr. 
Mumby from his little keen grey eyes. 
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Then Dr. Lucas came in and smiled 
affably, but also scanned the solicitor’s 
face with quite unnecessary interest before 
he held out his hand. 

““What’s up ?” asked Mr. Mumby. 

‘* You aren’t well,” said the Q.C. 

‘*T have the deuce of a headache,” said 
Mr. Mumby a little nervously. 

“Ha! Well, don’t get excited.” 

“Excited ? I am not likely to.” 

“Well, then, have you any remembrance 
of what happened this afternoon just 
before you left your office ?” 

Mr. Mumby started and changed colour. 

“Now what makes you ask that?” he 
said, a little huskily and with evident 
embarrassment. 

‘‘Because I’m interested in it—and so 
are you, if you only knew it.” 

Mr. Mumby sat down and pressed his 
fingers to his brows. 

“Do you know, Carne,” he said, ‘1 
have for this last hour been experiencing 
a most curious sensation—most curious. 
A sort of feeling as pf suddenly remember- 
ing an ugly dream, a_topsy-turvy sort of 
nightmare, and yet-——” 

** What was your dream about ?” 

“Can’t tell you for my life. It’s— 
well, it’s a sort of pandemonium. Seems 
to me I have been to sleep, and yet— 
ugh! It’s horrid!” 

“ Just so, but try and remember.” 

“Well, it’s as if I were in my room at 
the office when Simpson came in—you 
know Simpson, my manager—and told me 
he was mad. And then I—well, I went 
isto his room, leaving him in mine, and 
found him in his own quite right, and— 
oh, it’s too absurd! It’s a delirium— 
fancy, of course.” 

“It’s no fancy at all, my dear Mumby. 
You ’ve simply been mesmerised by one of 
the biggest scoundrels alive.” 

“* Mesmerised ?” 

“ And what ’s more, you ’ve been robbed 
of forty thousand pounds from your safe.” 

Mr. Mumby leapt to his feet. 

“Is this a joke ?” he cried. 

“Hush! I told you to keep cool, 
Mumby. The money’s recovered, and 
they ’ve collared Coronas.” 

““Coronas ? What of Coronas ?” 
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‘“‘ He did it—you and poor old Simpson. 
I can see through the whole thing. It’s 
line for line the same as the Sutherland- 
Morton Diamonds.” 

And Mr. Carne briefly and 
explained what had taken 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Dr. Lucas and the Q.C. dined with 
Mr. Mumby at Chelsea that night, and 
afterwards went together to Scotland 
Yard. 

When Mr. Mumby got back to Chelsea 
he found Mr. Simpson waiting to see him. 
And together they went over the whole 
thing; but it was weeks before, after much 
mental searching and analysis, they man- 
aged to arrive at a definite series of 
impressions, a note of which, made by the 
Q.C., forms the ground-work of this story. 

The assumption is that Coronas, having 
left Mr. Simpson’s office, went to Mr. 
Mumby’s room and hypnotised Mr. Mumby 
to see in him Simpson, and subsequently 
act as he did. So, as a matter of fact, 


lucidly 
place in 


Mr. Mumby had a lapse of irresponsibility 
until he found himself in his own room 
lighting his cigar again. 
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With Mr. Simpson the hypnotic influ- 
ence commenced as soon as he entered 
Mr. Mumby’s room, and imagined he saw 
in Coronas Mr. Mumby himself. 

Both men unconscious, the office-boy 
out of the way, the clerks out, the thief 
found matters easy. 

Before he left, he caused Simpson to 
return to his writing-table and Mr. Mumby 
to his room, where they continued what 
they were doing as if nothing had 
happened. 

This is a theory, nothing more, for 
Coronas vouchsafed no information. 

Bot~ Mr. Mumby and his managing 
clerk are curiously altered men, and Mr. 
Mumby is very nervous. 

The only person who is still puzzled, 
and who indignantly resents the events 
of that afternoon, is Smith. He took it 
very much to heart, and gave notice, and 
went on the stage, where, I believe, he is 
doing uncommonly well. 

Coronas went to prison for ten years, 
which was as well for him as for society. 
He is still there; but if ever he escapes 
I shall not be surprised. 








THE SORROWS OF LAILAPS. 


By E. O. B. 





HE reader of this Diary, which, as I 
am aware, is written in a somewhat 
incoherent fashion, will perhaps be glad 
of the following prefatory remarks. My 
name is Lailaps. From words let fall at 
various times by the Man with whom I 
am most intimately associated, I gather 
that the name contains a complimentary 
allusion to my imposing manner of enter- 
ing a room, “ Lailaps” meaning in one of 
their jargons what ‘‘ Whirlwind” means 
in another. I have also heard that the 
name was borne by a remote ancestor in 
prehistoric times. 

I am a wire-haired fox-terrier of irre- 
proachable breed. Though I could not 
myself point to my father and mother, I 
am given to understand that there are 
those who can. For an estimate of my 
character, whether from the canine stand- 
point or from the human, I shall leave the 
reader to his own intelligence ; merely 
premising that, in the unalterable con- 
viction both of myself and of the wisest 
of my kind, a dead dog is infinitely to be 
preferred to a live man. 

The selections here set down deal only 
with the first six months of my existence. 
The record of my infancy, needless to say, 
has been supplied from memory; and 
contains the most striking illustrations 
that could be afforded of the well-known 
proverb: “ Blessed is the dog that has no 
history.” 

Oct. 30. 
Sleep. 

Nov. 1. 

Nov. 2. 

Nov. 3. 


Born. Rather cold. 


Milk. 


Milk. Sleep. 

Milk. Sleep. 

Ditto. Ditto. Realise that I 
share the attentions of my mother with 
other dogs. 
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Nov. 5. Milk. Other dogs a con- 
tinual source of annoyance, though occa- 
sionally amusing. Sleep. 

Nov. 10. Ditto. ‘Ditto. Much bored 
by importunate caresses of a woman. 

Nov. 16. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 
severely damaged with chopper. 
intentionally. 

Nov. 21. Woman becoming intoler- 
able. Is continually picking me up and 
addressing meaningless remarks. Shall 
not stand this much longer. Tail better, 
but still painful. 

Nov. 25. Have given woman piece of 


Tail 
Believe 


my mind. Called me Diddums—thing I 


will not stand. Seems to think no differ- 
ence between me and man-cubs. Bit. 
Called me Wouldums, but replaced imme- 
diately. Tail much better. 

Nov. 29. Firmness evidently had good 
effect. Woman greatly improved in 
conduct. ‘Tail quite recovered. 

Dec. 3. Made first acquaintance with 
Man. Gross familiarity. Pulled ears. 
Examined teeth with fingers. Retorted 
by examining fingers -with teeth. Man 
said, ‘ Little devil!” (have since gathered 
that this is expression of disapproval). 
Willing to overlook want of ceremony, 
licked Man’s hand. Man _ apparently 
pleased. 

Dec. 6. Woman again troublesome. 
Agreeable relief when Man appeared. 
Gave Woman money, and carried me away 
with him. Raised no objection, though 
wounded at cool assumption. After all, 
Man not demonstrative, so preferable to 
odious Woman. Rejoiced to find have 
left stable for good. Man’s house great 
improvement. Has two distinct rooms, 
refers to them as “ Sitter” and “ Bedder.” 





Had remains of mutton-chop for dinner. 
Man trod on left forefoot. Protested. 
Man apologetic. Said “ Poor old chap!” 
Flatter myself, not so old—right side of 
one still. Man evidently good intentions, 
but offends 
from want of 
thought. 
pec 
Scrap of 
kidney for 
breakfast. 
Also 
Two 
chairs 


bone. 
good 
in sit- 
ting - room, 
one green, 
one red. Hard 
to say which 
best, but think 


red. Sat in 
it till eleven. 
Then went 
out. Man 
came too. On 
return had 
bone. 

Dec. 8. 
Prefer green 
chair on 
whole. So 
does Man. 
Proposed to 
share’ with 
him. Man 
said, ‘“ Out 
you get!” 


Displeased, 
but said noth- 
ing, and took 
red chair. Yet 
fear this is bad 
precedent. 
Must be firm 
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Dec. 13. 
Woman. 
him. 
naut.” 


Met St. Bernard to-day, with 
Appeared friendly. Spoke to 
Woman said, “‘ Come here, Jugger- 

Have reason to believe that this 
” Went; 
evidently no 
spirit, though 
my superior in 
point of bulk. 
Decided totry 
effect of bluff. 
Snarled. St. 
Bernard ran. 
Pursued him 
to end of 
road, Woman 
shrieking, 
Man __—rwhist- 
ling. Then 
returned to 
receive Man’s 
congtatula- 
tions. To my 


was what Man calls “‘ swearing. 


surprise and 
disgust, brutal 
assault. 

Dec. 20. 
Went out with 
Man. Saw 
wild beast in 
ditch. Not 
large, but 


appeared 
ferocious. 
Avoided it. 
Man said, 
East" 
Pricked up 
ears, but 
thought best 
not actually to 
interfere. Man 
obviously 


disappointed. 

in future. Dec. 24. 
Dec. 10. Painful inci- 
Amconvinced Gross familiarity dent. Owing 
that green to continued 
chair is best. But continually liable to difficulty about green chair, deter- 
intrusion on part of Man. Seemssingularly mined to bring matter to crisis. Found 
callous to all protest on this point. Had chair occupied, as usual, by Man. 
whole chop for dinner. Excellent, especi- Proposed share. Man refused. Renewed 


ally undercut. 


proposal. Man obstinate. 


Jumped in 
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behind. 
in again. 
dastardly assault. 
sofa. 

Dec. 29. Irish terrier in front garden. 
Remembering successful rout of St. Ber- 
nard, resolved to try bluff again. Growled. 
Other dog growled. Snarled. Other dog 
began savage attack. Man intervened. 
Severely wounded on left shoulder and 
side. Butter. Licked it off. More butter. 
Licked 7¢ off. Came to conclusion that 
wounds have their advantages. 

Jan. 7. Have finally adopted red chair. 
Also cushioned corner of sofa. Both these 
safe from intrusion. 

Jan. 11. To-day abandoned red chair 
in favour of sofa-cushion. Convinced 
that latter contains interesting material. 
Must endeavour to ascertain its nature. 

Jan. 12. Began investigation of sofa- 
cushion. Most interesting results. Suc- 
ceeded in effecting an opening at one 
end by removing tassel and cord. Fluffy 
substance, apparently inanimate, though 
at first thought otherwise. Had already 
covered sofa with this, and was prose- 
cuting search with increased curiosity, 
when man, seated in green chair, looked 
round. Evidently displeased. Knowing 
Man not to be trusted when in this con- 
dition, retired under sofa. Pulled out by 
left hind-leg. Brutal treatment (strap). 
Again retired under sofa, where remained 
for some hours. 

Jan. 26. Down early. Found chop on 
breakfast-table. Ate half. Then inter- 
rupted by entrance of Man. Another 
dastardly assault. Much depressed and 
somewhat ill. Felt green chair would be 
comfort, but turned out. Shall leave if 
this continues. 

Jan. 27. Still unwell. 
Usual consequences. 
better. 

Feb. 6. Walked with Man. Met 
another wild beast, but smaller and less 
savage. Man said, ‘‘ Mice!” Thought 
I would. Did. Gamey flavour, but prefer 
chop. Man said, ‘Good dog!” Half 
thought of offering him some, but remem- 
bered persistent refusal to share green chair. 


Thrown out by Man. Jumped 
Man took strap and committed 
Spent rest of day under 


Ate grass. 
Feeling much 
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Feb. 17. Much troubled by Man’s 
growing familiarity. To-day called me 
“Laps.” Looked pointedly the other 
way. Man called ‘‘ Laps” again. Sniffed. 
Man felt he had gone too far. Said 
“Lailaps” with emphasis, doubtless in- 
tended to be apologetic. Accepted this 
as sufficient acknowledgment of error. 

Feb. 22. Curiosity has for some time 
been directed towards arrangement of 
curtains at sides of windows. Anxious 
for investigation of this point; but 
remembering unpleasant interruptions 
on former occasion, decided to wait for 
favourable opportunity, when Man absent. 
Shortly before dinner, Man went upstairs. 
Opportunity had come. Fastened teeth 
firmly in bottom of curtain, and, by super- 
canine effort, succeeded in detaching it from 
fastenings above. Unfortunately, flower- 
pot broken in fall. Felt consequences 
might be serious on Man’s return. Left 
room and retired to front garden. Man 
presently appeared at door with stick, and 
called. Declined to come. Endeavoured 
to make clear should not enter house 
until hostilities suspended. Man, after 
waiting some minutes, spoke again, in 
altered voice—evidently relenting. Decided 
to come in as dinner-time. Gross treachery. 

Feb. 28. Chop, but no undercut. Why 
this? Suspect Man. 

March 3. Man went away this morn- 
ing. Green chair in consequence, but 
dull. 

March 6. 
dull. 
to make formal protest. But how ? 

March 13. Man still away. Begin to 
fear desertion. 

March 15. Man returned this afternoon. 
After monotony of previous days, glad to 
see him, in spite of undeniable faults ; but 
shall miss green chair. . 

March 24. Man went out. Proposed 
to accompany him. Man _ declined. 
Consoled myself with leg of mutton left 
on table. Still occupied with it when 
Man returned. Brutality (strap). 

April 13. Paid first visit to railway- 
station. Man came too, but seemed to 
have been there before. Have inquiring 


Man still away. 
Unpardonable neglect. Should like 


Intolerably 
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I was prosecuting search with increased curiosity. 
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mind, so went on to line and examined 
train. Man evidently in fussy mood. Called 
“Lailaps.” Ignored him. Man became 
excited. Shouted “‘ Porter” to Man on other 
side, clearly a hireling. Continued my 
examination of train. Hireling approached, 
apparently with intention of assaulting 
me. Snarled. Hireling retired. Man 
more and more excited. Shouted several 
times, and whistled. Determined to show 
my independence, so coolly went on with 
inspection. Became interested in box of 
yellow stuff attached to wheel. Thought 
possibly butter, though of inferior quality. 
Was sniffing at it when louder whistle, and 
train began to move. Could not make up 
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my mind. Looked like butter, yet un- 
accountable smell. Had heard of ‘‘ Mar- 
garine,” said to be a paltry substitute. 
Could. this be it? Determined not to 
leave train till satisfied. Still engrossed 
in this problem when step behind, and 
next moment seized by Man. Annoyed at 
being disturbed at critical moment, but, 
remembering former assaults, thought best 
humour him. Man threatened for moment 
to become demonstrative, reminding me of 
intolerable Woman. Growled, which had 
the desired effect. Think not butter, but 
should have liked to be certain. Had 


share of green chair—first time for months. 
Why ? 











THE DARING OF THE CURSE. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 








I N the year of grace 1665, the Court of 

Charles II. swept down for its Maying 
to the red-brick masses of Hampton 
Court. There for a short space lords 
and ladies aped rural ways, bringing city 
follies into sylvan haunts. And when the 
western casements shot back arrows to the 
sun, and the kine lowed their way dairy- 
wards through daisied meadows, then 
candles sparkled within the Palace, and 
the panelled rooms grew suddenly alive 
with lights and laughter and love-making, 
as brilliant and little-lasting as the yellow 
candleshine. 

The sunbeams were fading already out 
of the low-ceiled ante-room, where a knot 
of ladies grouped themselves upon the 
window dais. Heedless of the rosy beauty 
of the apple-bloom without, they were 
lending eager ears to the tale told by an 
elderly dame in their midst, whose soft 
Scottish tones seemed to harmonise with 
the gloaming. 

‘“‘] dinna juist ken the ins an’ oots o’t,” 
the speaker was saying, “‘ but the sicht of 
the Laird o’ Craigie this morning waukened 
my memory. An’ the story gaes that the 
slighted wife laid her curse on the jewels, 
that as often as they shone on a wife of 
the house, misfortune suld overshadow her 
with its pinions, an’ for the beauty that 
they lent their wearer, she suld pay in 
tears o’ bluid. An’ men say the stones 
hae keepit their beauty an’ their doom!” 

One of the ladies rose lightly to her feet. 

“Fie on you, Lady Nesbit,” she 
laughed, “thus to fright us with your 
Highland legends. For me, I would not 
give a shoe-latchet for such old-world 
fancies ; and hear me, O Fate!” she cried 
in her light, mocking tones, “ if the lands 





of the Lord of Craigie are as broad and 
his favour with his Majesty as high as 
all folks say, then will I, portionless 
Arbell Lacy, rule in his castle—aye, and 
wear the jewels, and dare the curse!” 

The level rays faded in the west and 
twilight gathered over the chamber. 


Folks said it was December courting May 
when the Lord of Craigie won his suit. 
Not that he was not handsome or courtly, 
nor of lineage to match even with proud 
Arbell Lacy. Other ladies of the Court 
there were would have deemed it 
honour to be sought in marriage by the 
old Scotch Lord, and assuredly if it had 
been offered elsewhere his suit would have 
been met as kindly as it was by the beauti- 
ful girl he had chosen. For Arbell Lacy 
was beautiful exceedingly, with beauty 
inherited from a foreign mother, and a 
subtle charm of manner that stood her 
well in the place of wealth. But a gulf 
of years divided wooer and wooed. 

Even his Majesty, ’twas said, on a 
chance meeting, thought fit to address 
a jesting remonstrance to the lady on 
the score of her betrothal. 

“My Lord has sixty snows on his 
venerable pate, and you, fair mistress, 
number scarce nineteen summers. Of a 
truth, fitter his grandchild than his bride.” 

“Nay, Sire, who makes count of 
Cupidon’s years?” retorted Arbell. 
“Doubtless, your Majesty is acquaint 
with the old saw, ‘Where Youth drives 
with the bridle, Age leads by the hand.’” 

“Oddsfish!” said the King. ‘I find 
you, like the rest of your sex, never with- 
out an answer. But I would fain know, 
Mistress Arbell, what think you about your 


who 


L2z 
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stepdaughter to be, who, as I hear, has the 
advantage of you by a good five years ?” 

‘“Your Majesty shows yourself over- 
intimate with ladies’ age,” the Maid-of- 
Honour replied demurely. ‘“‘I cannot yet 
lay bare my inmost thoughts of Lady 
Marjorie Craigie; but an your Grace 
will inquire of me in another two months, 
I will endeavour to frame an answer.” 

It was nearer three months than two 
ere the flag welcoming Lord Craigie and 
his bride floated from his castle battle- 
ments. The deep blue sky of August 
vaulted itself over the old grim pile, which, 
men said, a former Craigie had held a 
twelvemonth and a dayagainst the Southron 
forces. Seventy feet below the castle 
platform a mountain torrent leapt, its 
white waters flashing through the pines 
like the garments of some fleeting dryad. 
And looking down on it in the sunshine 
stood two figures, a man and a woman. 

The Lords of Craigie had ever married 
for beauty, and the Lady Marjorie was a 
worthy daughter of the house. A girl 
stately as the pine-trees, with hair where 
the sunlight lingered, and eyes whose 
colour no two could determine, but which 
were deep and soft and true, little wonder 
that her companion tarried beside her, 
though the horns, thrilling up the valley, 
announced the nearing of the weddingrain. 

““Gin ye mean to ride doon to meet 
them, my Lord, ye ’ll no do it by bidin’ wi’ 
me,” quoth Marjorie at length, a suspicion 
of mischief in her tones. ‘I see what I 
tak’ to be my Lady’s litter this moment 
through the trees.” ; 

“You’re taking state on you already 
for my Lady, Madge,” retorted the young 
man ; “’tis ever ‘my Lord’ and ‘your Lord- 
ship’ with you now, in the stead of plain 
Walter, your old playfellow.” 

Marjorie laughed, shaking her head. 

“Ye’ve grown a great man the noo, 
Walter,” she said. ‘ Plain Waltie Gal- 
braith is gane, and the Earl of Kincardine 
steps in his shoon, wi’ braid lands an’ 
pockets fu’ o’ guid red gowd, an’”— 
hesitating—“‘ mony a lass waitin’ on him 
at the English Court.” 

“Ah, Madge, you flout me! The red 
gold is not worth a glint of your eyes, and 
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all that the broad lands are good for is to 
bring me thoughts of the mistress they 
might have one day.” 

‘“‘T’ll rub up my manners a wee, to bid 
her welcome, the braw English dame,” 
Marjorie returned, archly unconscious. 
“But noo, Walter, awa’ wi’ ye, for in 
good sooth the hale clangamfrey ll be here 
in the twink o’ an e’e.” 

Thus bidden, Lord Kincardine sprang 
on the grey horse and began to descend the 
mountain-path. And before him, invisible 
to mortal sight, flitted the cruel fate that 
was to wreak ruin on the House of Craigie. 

Marjorie may have seen my Lady’s litter, 
but my Lady was not therein. At a.turn in 
the road Lord Kincardine’s Wallace cur- 
vetted at the apparition of a bay palfrey; 
while his master’s eye rested on a beautiful 
woman sitting erect in her saddle, and 
smiling at his obvious confusion. A 
couple of paces behind came Craigie 
himself, and the ensuing introductions. 
were gone through with gay friendliness, 
and a glance or two from almond-shaped 
dark eyes, intoxicating as a_ witch’s 
draught. For Arbell Lacy had learnt in 
France to use men’s hearts as playthings 
for the passing of an idle moment, and so 
it was that the first sight Marjorie Craigie 
had of her father’s bride was with her lover 
at the stranger’s stirrups, an unwonted look 
of admiration on his handsome face. 

The meeting between the tWo young 
women was very much more ceremonious 
than Lord Kincardine’s had been. Lady 
Nesbit even, very dragon of propriety, 
could have found no fault in either’s bear- 
ing; for she would not have remarked, and 
the bystanders did not, the steady glance 
with which each acknowledged the exist- 
ence of an enemy. 

It was a thing of little moment to 
triumphant Arbell, but Marjorie’s heart 
sank lower for the death of a hope. 

Aye, and as time sped onward, fear took 
the place of the vanished hope. Not a 
man in the clan but shared the chieftain’s. 
bewitchment for the Southron stranger, 
with her countless fascinations to charm 
away Highland prejudice and win High- 
land hearts. Before the pine-trees about. 
the castle bent under that winter’s snows, 
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Marjorie had learnt to recognise the truth 
that the clansmen would fight, if needs be, 
for her, but they would die willingly for 
the Lady Arbell. 

If this witchery had but stopped at those 
who wore the Craigie badge! But, alas! 
*twas not so. All the long winter Marjorie 
stood aside, watching the woman she 
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““Eh, Walter,” she cried, “‘I hae said 
never a word a’ these wearifu’ months, nor 
suld I noo, if I didna ken ye were biggin’ 
a brig o’ tow, o’er which ye’ll never win! 
The witch-wife has ye in her toils, lad, 
but she recks little o’ your luve or o’ your 
wae. Gin ye luved anither lassie,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ wi’ a hert i’ her breist, I wad 


“<7 see what J tak’ to be my Lady’s litter this moment through the trees.” 


hated playing with the man she loved, 
seeing the heart once all her own gradu- 
ally stolen away. At first pride came to 
help her; but pain grew stronger than 
pride, and one spring morning, when the 
last snow wreath had vanished, and the 
larches were putting on tassels of rosy 
green, Marjorie stood once again with 
Kincardine on the castle platform, and, 
for the first and last time, let him see the 
treasure of her love. 


bite my tongue oot ere I said ae word, an’ 
’tis na for my ain sel’ I speak the noo. 
Gae ye your ways, an’ quickly, awa frae her ; 
her chains will loose frae aff ye, an ye ’ll be 
your ain man ance mair.” 

Young Kincardine bit his lip, and gazed 
with sad admiration at the girl he even now 
held dear. 

‘“* Marjorie,” he said, “I cannot! Ican 
never win free. Sooner will that torrent 
ascend those cliffs than I break loose from 
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Arbell. If she plunged a dagger in my heart 
I yet should crawl to die at her feet!” 

“God help you then, Walter!” Marjorie 
answered, and turned away, never again to 
call back her lover by word or sign. 

As she entered the great hall she met 
Lady Arbell’s malin glance. ‘“‘ Sainte 
Vierge!” she cried, ‘what a_ lovers’ 
meeting! Full half an hour has passed 
while you gazed at the waters, and at the 
last he fled with not so much as a kissing 
your hand! Out of you, Madge! At the 
English Court our suitors practised a far 
different way of wooing.” 

Hitherto Marjorie had been conscious 
but of despair, but now a wild longing 
stirred in her even to strangle the dainty, 
dark-eyed creature nestling among silken 
cushions. Arbell went on mischievously— 

‘“* But you Scots are wondrous cold—'tis 
ice, not blood in your veins. In love or 
war c’est égal; like those savages one hears 
of, your first care 
dignity.” 

‘“** Twas soothly a wonder then, Madam, 
ye adventured yerself amang these savages,” 


is to preserve your 


Marjorie retorted ; “‘ your light purse maun 
simply hae ootweighed your fears.” 
“Pardon, ma mie; we Lacys have no 


fears,” drawled the other in indolent 
amusement. ‘‘ It scarce becomes a Scot, 
methinks, to talk on such a theme.” 

“‘Wherefore ?” demanded her 
daughter, with flashing eyes. 

“‘ Nay,” returned Arbell carelessly, “at 
least, Scots have learnt to fear the edge of 
English swords. Was it not for dread of 
that they delivered their King, our Blessed 
Martyr, to his foes? Would any but a 
nation of lily-livered cowards have done 
the like ?” 

Marjorie started up: “‘ It sorts ye weel 
to talk o’ cowards,” she cried. ‘‘ Ye hae 
nae fears maybe ‘in sellin’ yerself to the 
highest bidder, an’ facin’ the lauch o’ yer 
frien’s, for the gowd 7’ an auld man’s 
coffers, but I will shew ye ae thing which 
for as bauld as ye are ye darenado! Ye 
darena gae yer lane tae the western 
turret; an’ dare ye face the wraith o’ a 
deid woman, an’ tak the jewels frae her 
keepin’, which she has boun’ wi’ an awfu’ 
curse ? I wad fine like to see ye dare that, 
Lady Arbell!” 


step- 
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Arbell rose, white with anger. 

“You shall see what a Lacy dares!” 
she panted, hastening from the hall to pace 
her own chamber with short, uneven steps. 

And Marjorie’s vindictive Highland 
blood leapt at the success of her heed- 
less speech. 

Up to the present the Lady of Craigie 
had thought but little of the old Scotch- 
woman’s tale. ‘There were other jewels 
in the Craigie treasures, and the hitherto 
penniless lass had been too content with 
her newly won wealth and dignity to 
concern herself with what might be an 
old wife’s fable, after all. But now 
Marjorie’s taunt woke her fiery spirit, 
and all that sunny afternoon, as she 
waiked her room, or restlessly gazed from 
her casement, her brains seethed with 
fierce thoughts and unholy desires. And 
when the sky was flooded with daffodil 
light, which cast a peculiar radiance on 
Arbell’s dress and hair and face, the girl 
clasped her hands and knelt before a 
picture of the Virgin Mother and her 
Holy Babe. 

‘Sweetest Mary,” she whispered, “‘ grant 
me but revenge! Or an thou give it not, 
let me take it: so I obtain it, I care not 
what price I pay.” 

Then she turned impatiently from the 
still faces limned on the golden back- 
ground: “It boots little praying to the 
Saints for that I crave,” she muttered ; 
“‘the fiend were liker to serve my turn!” 

The call to the evening meal interrupted 
her, and glancing fearfully behind her, 
Arbell hastened from the chamber, the 
echo of her own words ringing in her ears 

Arbell lay long wakeful in her bed that 
night, watching the moonbeams straying 
on the faded tapestry. But at long last 
she seemed to sleep, and as she slept she 
seemed to dream. It seemed to the girl 
that there was yet another presence in the 
room beside that of sleeping Craigie; she 
heard naught, she saw naught, and yet it 
was as though her soul were in the grasp 
of another soul, as though a will stronger 
than hers were laid upon her to obey. 
She seemed to rise and follow an unseen 
guide upstairs and through galleries 
striking chill to her naked feet, into a 
part of the castle hitherto strange to her. 
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Arbell, decked in her rarest, gazed in the mirror’s depths. 
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All around was very still; once and again 
summer lightning played across Arbell’s 
nightgear, or a dark-winged thing floated 
past the window on the breeze. But to 
her the air was full of life; words written 
in fire seemed to dart across her brain, 
distinct as though whispered in her ear: 
“‘ Once nore ts the Curse ripe to work; the 
stones again cast glamour over wife of 
Craigie; the house trembles to the fall; the 
wrongs of the stranger - woman shall be 
avenged by the stranger-woman’s woe!” 

And to Arbell’s fancy a figure stood at 
her side, misty draperies of a foreign 
fashion veiling all save a face, the fairness 
of which could not be known for the 
sorrow therein. 

“* Bethink thee while there is yet time” — 
to Arbell’s sharpened sense thus came the 
mournful pleading; ‘“‘ spare my rash word. 
My pride and passion bred the wrong—set a 
seal on thine! A curse once spoken works its 
doom.” 

But mocking laughter filled the chamber, 
hopelessness drowned the pleading in the 
spirit-woman’s eyes ; before the powers of 
evil the light form vanished, and a horror 
of great darkness fell on Arbell. 

Her revenge was given her, the price 
thereof a soul. 

That night an heir was born to the 
House of Craigie. 


The pride of motherhood was Arbell’s 
to the full. Baby hands wellnigh sufficed 
to close the rift between herself and her 
stepdaughter: as the two beautiful women 
knelt beside the cradle, bitter for a space 
was turned to sweet, and for the baby’s 
sake his mother and sister were fain to live 
in peace. With the dawn of softening, 
the pale windflowers of hope sprang up 
in Marjorie’s breast. 

But dust gathered on Arbell’s scented 
rosary, and a silkea scarf was flung over 
the picture of the Holy Child. A weight 
as of lead lay on her soul: her lips might 
not frame themselves to prayer. 

Mighty preparations for the christening 
feast were toward in the castle. From far 
and wide the guests flocked ; and Arbell, 
decked in her rarest, gazed in the mirror’s 
depths. A pang shook her spirit ; recent 
motherhood had paled the cheek’s soft 
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crimson, faint lines at the temple drew an 
unwelcome tracery. Arbell, turning fever- 
ishly to the carven awmbry for some 
ribbon with its trick of colour, lighted on 
a casket hitherto unseen. The girl fell 
back a pace, and knew it for what it was. 
Then along the gallery came a sweep 
of garments. Marjorie entered, radiant in 
white and gold. Never before had Arbell 
seen her in such guise; her beauty could 
scarce be matched at Whitehall’s self. A 
fierce fire of desire leaped in her rival's veins. 
Marjorie, standing straight and tall in her 
bravery, marked nothing of the unfriendly 
glance. A tender smile curved the red 
lips as she bent to the window; it deep- 
ened as the clang of iron on stone cleft the 
silence. Flushing rosier than sunset cloud- 
lets, she stepped lightly towards the hall. 
For the space of an Ave the casket held 
Arbell’s gaze; then, as though pressed by 
unseen hands, the lid sprang back; with a 
half-strangled cry, the girl fell on her 
knees in a long-unwonted attitude. For, 
as it were on a bed of molten fire, jewels 
of unearthly beauty lay before her; long 
rays of quivering light shot forth to 
her dazzled sight. The glitter and the 
changeful glory of them may well have been 
the glitter and the glory of the serpent, as 
he ambushed in the Garden of the Lord. 
Slowly the baleful beauty worked the 
spell. Arbell knelt fascinated, till a 
malignant gleam dawned in her eyes ; her 
hands drew the jewels to her. They 
kissed her milky neck and rounded arms, 
they nestled in the dark night of her hair, 
they heaved on the stormy heaving of her 
bosom. But as their beauty saluted the 
mirror on the wall, its age-old fastenings 
weakened; with a startling crash the 
bright crystal lay in shards at Arbell’s feet ! 


Fast and furious grew the merriment 
of the night. For the beauty that 
enveloped Arbell, no one had seemed to 
note the gems. Once only had that 
beauty waned—when she stood with her 
child near the Holy Font. As the Sacred 
Sign was made, light and life had fallen 
from her, colour and glory had faded from 
the stones. But when she passed from 
the incense-laden chapel she shone the 
loveliest woman mortal eyes had seen. 














Now from the feasting-tables a great cry 
pealed : all faces turned to the lord of the 
castle. An unbidden guest had mingled 
with the revel: Death held his bitter wine to 
Craigie’s lips. With a shriek that reached 
the stars, Marjorie leapt to her feet, 
pointing to where Arbell sate by Kin- 
cardine, his curls sweeping her shoulder, 
their dalliance frozen on them by the 
horror of the moment. 

“The curse has worked !” the orphaned 
daughter cried. 
“The beginning of 
the end has come!” 


Dead Craigie 
slept with his 
fathers, and the clan 
swore loyalty to 
their baby lord. 
Men talked of a 
flitting southwards 
for mother and 
child, but naught 
came of it; High- 
land air and High- 
land breeding were 
deemed meeter for 
the upbringing of a 
Highland chieftain. 
But whether, as old 
wives whispered, 
dying eyes had 
‘*‘ overlooked” the 
babe, or, in sooth, 
the mother’s breast 
was so stirred by passion as to harm the 
tender life, certain it was that as summer 
faded from the land, the baby drooped 
and faded too. 

With every fibre of being, Arbell strove 
with fate. Madly she spurned the creep- 
ing fear; with the strength of despair she 
clave to her child. No prayer was hers ; 
at times words so fell and blasphemous 
broke from her lips that the shrinking 
priest was fain to cross himself and flee. 

November laid siege to Craigie Castle. 
The hoar-frost lay white without on the 
heather, but within, the massive walls 
breathed the icy wind of death. Arbell 
strained her child to her bosom, check- 
ing her feverish movements, compelling 
her parched lips to soothing lullabies. 
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Seur Angélique might forget the wrongs and 
wounds of Marjorie Craigie. 
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Her eyes noted nothing in all the chamber 
save her baby and the Angel of Death. 

Suddenly Arbell rose, wellnigh casting 
the child to Marjorie. Snatching a 
casket from the awmbry, she sped down 
the massy stair. As her figure flashed 
upon the castle platform, a stumble 
brought her to her knees. The casket 
burst open in her hold; the stones within 
gleamed in their evil splendour. 

For a pulse-beat Arbell wavered, then 
mother - love pre- 
vailed. Alas! on 
the slope leading to 
the Land of Woe, 
scant turning back 


may be. 
Lifting the casket 
high above her 


head, she was about 
to hurl it into the 
torrent, when, from 
the castle at her 
back, a wailing cry 
broke forth. Louder 
it swelled, and 
louder; the air 
quivered with the 
clamour; the death- 
knell for the little 
white soul passed 
even then into the 
fields of Paradise. 


With her child it 
wasasthough Arbell 
buried her woman-nature. Her gracious 
words and ways were of the past ; Marjorie 
she flouted so openly that even Kincardine 
shrank. But the spell of her beauty was on 
him—that beauty which had glowed ever 
more richly since her night of widowhood. 
Shrinkas he might, he was her boundenslave. 

Marjorie, moving ghost-like through the 
castle, but tarried for the spring to bring 
a death-in-life, her self-chosen doom. 
The passionate Highland woman would 
draw to a cloister overseas, where the 
throbbing of a crushed heart might be 
stifled by the music of the Mass, and Sceur 
Angélique might forget the wrongs and 
wounds of Marjorie Craigie. 

Truly it needed not a wisewoman to 
foretell that the healing that lay for her 
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overseas would but be found under the 
daisies and the whispering grasses. 

Arbell refused to carry mourning for her 
child. She discarded even the tokens of 
widowhood, flashing into startling gaiety. 
“ By the secrets of Albert!” she cried to 
all remonstrances, “‘ ’twere scarce seemly to 
weep as widow when in a space I shall 
prank as bride!” 

With the dawning year drew on the 
bridal. No relations of the widow were 


Horse and man were battling for life. 


bidden—the world held no kin to Arbell. 
But she bade Kincardine be of cheer. 
‘‘ For,” she said—and her laugh was a 
thing of dread—‘‘many good friends of 
mine will hie them from north and south 
and east and west, lords of the country 
whither I shall fare one day!” 

A great tempest raged over the 
mountains. On the wedding - day it 
mounted to its height; but the bride, 
tiring herself, only smiled thereat. 

“Said I not a goodly company would 
come?” said she. ‘Ye lack ears if ye 
miss the trampling of their train!” 

It needed not the tirewoman’s skill to 
deck her mistress that night. Clad in the 
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cloth of silver she had chosen, the Queen 
of Night was no whit fairer than Arbell. 
But when, with a reckless hand, she flung 
the fatal gems about her, her loveliness 
streamed forth tenfold. She had taken 
lo herself the beauty of Hell. 

And now but the bridegroom was lack- 
ing at her side. In the teeth of the 
tempest Arbell chose to stand on the 
castle stair, one polished arm raised above 
her head, grasping a torch, over which the 

wind continually triumphed. 
Heedless of the icy blast, her 
dark gaze piercing the night, 
she stood and waited there. 

At last, through the howling 
of the storm, a horseman could 
be heard. From out the mirk 
into the circle of the castle 
lights, Kincardine rode, pale, 
storm-spent. But as the bride, 
descending, trod the terrace, 
a fearful gust dashed the torch 
from her hand to the feet of 
the frightened horse. 

The hoofs grated on the 
stonework; the rider reeled 
to his saddle-bow. For one 
moment a struggling smote 
Arbell’s ear—horse and man 
battling for but life, a relent- 
less movement to the solid 
edge, then a dim mass loom- 
ing over to the seething 
torrent below. 

Straightway the storm fell, 
and a great stillness lay upon 
the mountains. 

Then Arbell, with a laugh that might 
have chilled the Saints of Heaven through 
their calm, flung wide her white arms 
towards her doom, and leapt out into the 
night. 

In the morrow’s sunshine they drew her 
from the still pool below the torrent, and 
laid her beside her lover on the heather. 
But a horror seized on her bearers as they 
saw, in the stead of jewels on neck and 
breast and hair, weird marks seared the 
tender skin; and in later times it was 
darkly whispered that the Prince of Evil 
himself had claimed the woman who had 
cast her lot into his kingdom for her love 
and for her hate. 
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BRITONS WHO ARE 


PRACTICALLY 


THE ISLES.” 


MONARCHS. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


HOUGH many people may not 
know it is so, yet it is a fact that, 
taking the word “ king” as being the 
symbol of sovereignty over a region 
which is entirely one’s own — absolute, 
unquestioned sovereignty—there are some 
dozen Britons in various parts of our large 
Empire may 
fairly claim that title. 
These men, of whom 
we shall shortly speak, 
not only 
special landed 
property of more or 
less extent, but that 
landed property is 
so situated that the 
owners are able 
to gaze round com- 
placently, like Robin- 
son Crusoe on his 
desert island, and say 
truthfully with him, 
“Tam monarch of 
all I survey!” 
Most of these minor 
“ Kings” rule over 
islands that acknowledge the dominant 
power, above all, of his Most Gracious 
Majesty King Edward VII. But, having 
owned that power in words, the islands may 
then be said to acknowledge absolute sub- 
mission in all other things to the fortunate 
man who chances to hold the title of 
“Lord of the Isle.” A capital example 
of this is seen in him who actually bears as 
one of his many titles that very one, “ Lord 
of the Isles.” Qver many islands in the 
Hebrides, even such large ones as Mull 


who 


possess 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


and Islay, the Duke of Argyll, as head of 
the Campbells, bears unquestioned sway. 
As landed property, they belong to him ; 
all the inhabitants are directly or in- 
directly his tenants. They have to 
acknowledge him as their lord, even did 
they not wish to do so. But, as a matter 
of fact, most of them 
are descended from 
the old Highlanders 
who have for centuries 
been under the rule 
of the MacCullum 
More, and they know 
no real Sovereign but 
the head of the 
Campbells. There are 
more than one would 
think possible of 
dwellers in the distant 
isles there who know 
practically nothing 
about King Edward, 
and have _ scarcely 
heard his name, let 
alone regard him as 
their Sovereign! To 
them /Ae all-powerful man, whose rule 
they regard with awe, and whose person 
with due respect, is John Douglas 
Campbell, Duke of Argyll and Lord of 
the Isles. 

Did he, or his “‘ fiery-cross ” messenger 
of modern date, say this or that must 
be, it must be, so far as the inhabitants 
are concerned; did he order them to 
oppose this or that, to fight for or 
against such a thing, they would troop 
to do his bidding as readily as_ their 
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ancestors did two hundred years back 
at the word of the chief Campbell of that 
date. The name ofthe Duke of Argyll is 
held in almost sacred, and certainly super- 
stitious, reverence and awe by them, as 
well as in real love. Their fortunes, their 
money, and in most cases their very lives, 
are cheerfully at his disposal. May he not 
rightly be called their monarch ? 

As notable a figure in his way, and even 
more so as an actual Sovereign, is Sir 
Charles Anthony Brooke, who is supreme 
head of that region of the Island of Borneo, 
in the East Indies, known as Sarawak. 
His father, Sir James 
Brooke, went out there 
at the commencement 
of last century, or 
rather in its first 
quarter, and found a 
decaying Malay State 
infested by pirates and 
robbers of the worst 
type of Eastern 
despots. James 
Brooke, simple gentle- 
man as he then was, 
set about clearing this 
lot out of Sarawak, 
and did the job so 
thoroughly and effici- 
ently, by means of 
great bravery and in- 
domitable will-power, 
that he was asked by the grateful Malays to 
become their actual ruler, and he consented. 

He reformed the Government, put the 
finances into a prosperous state, took the 
reins of management into his own hands, 
and made Sarawak altogether a different 
place. He then formed a treaty of friend- 
ship with his Mother Country of Great 
Britain, and being assured of no molest- 
ation by the English Government, he took 
the title of Rajah, and was made a Knight. 
He ruled wisely and well, and was suc- 
ceeded at his death by his son, the present 
Rajah, who has followed in his father’s 
steps very closely, and has made an excel- 
lent Sovereign. Sir Charles Brooke served 
in the British Navy when a youth, and in 
1885, having been Rajah of Sarawak since 
1868, he was made a G.C.M.G. by our late 
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SIR CHARLES BROOKE. 


ISLES.” 


Queen. He has a London residence, where 
he often stays, and his monarchy in the 
far-off East Indian island is a proof of 
what Englishmen can do in bringing the 
most awkward places into the line of 
Empire, if not troubled too much by a 
British Government bound hand and foot 
by red tape. 

A “monarch” who reigns over a small 
“kingdom” not far from the English 
coast is a private gentleman. Mr. W. L. 
Cary is his name, and it may safely be 
said that few folk will even have heard 
that name, let alone have any idea of 

where the lordship 
comes in. But, as 
most voyagers across 
the Irish Sea know 


well, there is a rugged 
island south of the Isle 
of Man known by the 
name of the Calf of 
Man, and this whole 
island is owned by Mr. 


He inherited it 
his father, the 
Colonel Cary, 
died last year, 
him the few 
dwellers on the Calf 
of Man are both 
tenants and subjects, 
they have to 

acknowledge all 
rights over them and the whole island. 
Mr. Cary is at present in America, and 
last year an attempt was made to sell 
the Calf of Man by auction, but the 
reserve price was not reached. 

The island kingdom ruled by this 
gentleman is about five miles in circum- 
ference, and contains some 616 acres of 
ground. Its chief value is as a rabbit 
warren and a home for sea-birds. Fisher- 
men find much spoil and sport on its 
coast, and so a few of them live there, 
especially in the summer season. The 
rocks are steep and rugged, however, and 
the island is too much exposed and its 
soil too stony to prove very tempting as 
a dwelling-place to the average Briton of 
to-day. More than one hermit has found 
peace and rest within its bounds in days 


Cary. 
from 
late 
who 
and to 
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Photo. by Frith and Co., Reigate. 
THE CALF OF MAN, OWNED BY MR. W. L. CARY. 


gone by, and, indeed, it would be difficult The young Marquis of Bute is practically 


to find any better spot for such within monarch of the island that gives him his 


easy reach of England’s shores. title. He may be said to own all Bute, 
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which lies off Scotland’s coast near the 
Firth of Clyde’s entrance. And he hasa 
lovely domain, too, for there are surely 
few spots, even in Bonnie Scotland, 
that can excel beautiful Bute. Who does 
not know the charms of Rothesay, the 
delights of the wooded glens and heathery 
hills for miles round it ? 

. And what tourist in Bute can go a mile 
without being reminded in many ways 
that one John Crichton-Stuart, Marquis 
of Bute, is /he person to whom all in- 
habitants look up as to the one that has 
full power over them and their property, 
which is in some way held from, or 
subject to, him? Mount Stuart, the 
princely island home of the Butes, is to 
the ordinary dweller there what Windsor 
Castle is to the average Englishman—the 
noble residence of his lord and master. 


And well does that lord and master reign. 
Bute may be reasonably proud of the 


THE ISLES.” 


much - beloved father. He is not yet 
twenty-one years old, having been born 
in June 1881; but the inhabitants of Bute 
have already taken him to their hearts, so 
to speak, and have acknowledged his 
sovereignty in something more than mere 
landlordship. Between hin: and them close 
bonds exist that one cannot doubt will be 
much strengthened as the years pass by. 
Mr. George Clunies Ross is one of the 
most interesting Britons who have, by 
sheer force of character and energy, made 
themselves a position of monarchy, and 
his career is second in romance only to 
that of Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. George 
Clunies Ross, a daring Scotchman, went 
out when a young man to Sumatra, and 
settled down on the Cocos and Christmas 
Isles, off the Sumatran coast. Here he 
became gradually acknowledged by the 
dusky inhabitants as the cleverest and 
bravest man in their midst, and he was 
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ARRAN, THE ISLAND OWNED BY LADY MARY HAMILTON, 


benevolent and noble Crichton - Stuarts, 
and of what they have done for its welfare. 

The present Marquis, it will be re- 
membered, only came.into his “monarchy” 
last year, on the sudden death of his 


made (nem. con.) their leader and chief 
in all matters of rule and government. 

Mr. Ross accepted the post, and became 
thenceforth known as the King of the 
islands. He is helped in the actual 
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governing of them by his brothers. All 
the Rosses have won native hearts, and 
made their rule more secure, by marrying 
_dusky brides. These ladies are as fine 
specimens of the Cocos women as are 


BRODICK CASTLE, ARRAN, THE 
their husbands of Scotland’s splendid men, 
which is saying much. 

Mr. Ross has had some awkward tasks 
in his kingdom. For one thing, he found 
that the men were severe masters, and 
ruled the women, often, indeed, beating 
them if the latter did not do what was 
wanted. Now he laughingly declares that 
the women hold the upper hand, and 
sometimes—beat the men! What can be 
done by an energetic Highlander as a 
King may be gathered from the fact 
that the, Cocos and Christmas Islands 
have no public-houses, no money, no poor, 
no police, and no prisons. They are truly 
the “Isles of the Blessed.” 

Another Scottish monarch 
before us. It is a singular thing 
how Scotland is to the fore in this 
article, and yet not so very singular 
when we recollect Caledonia’s capacity 
for always “coming to the top.” All 


comes 
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Arran, that charming island in the Firth 
of Clyde that one invariably associates 
with Bute, may, except a few farms, be 
set down as being under the sway of the 
princely house of Hamilton. In the late 
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Duke’s time he was the monarch of 
Arran; but when he died, the title and 
estates were separated to a great extent, 
and the daughter of the Duke, Lady Mary 
Hamilton, came into the latter, while the 
title passed to the next male relative. 

Lady Mary Hamilton is yet a girl, some 
sixteen years of age, but there can be no 
doubt of her being the ‘“ Lady of the 
Isle.” However much one is compelled 
to recognise the Bute sway in the island of 
that name, or the Campbell lordship in 
Mull, one is equally ever reminded of the 
fact, when in Arran, that one is journeying 
in the “land of Hamilton.” When Lady 
Mary Hamilton comes of age she will be 
one of the very richest women in the 
world, and, possibly, actually the richest in 
these our own islands. 

Arran is a noble inheritance, a splendid 
little kingdom to be monarch over. It 
has an area of 104,000 acres, and is twenty 
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miles long by eleven wide, with a circum- 
ference of about sixty miles. And think 
what it means for a girl not yet seven- 
teen years old to sit on her ‘‘throne” at 
Brodick Castle, in Arran, and to gaze over 
the miles and miles of lovely country 
round, all of which willingly and lawfully 
owns her sway as mistress! 

Lundy Isle, in the Bristol Channel, also 
affords a private gentleman the oppor- 
tunity of posing as a monarch. ‘This 
spot, which contains 1153 acres, and is 
about three miles long, with an average 
breadth of about half to three-quarters of a 
mile, was purchased by 
the Heaven family in 
1834, and 
presided over by 
Mr. Heaven, their 
descendant, who lives 
in a mansion in Mill- 
combe Glen, on 
island kingdom. 

Lundy is a dozen 
miles from Devonshire, 
and the sail round it 
covers about nine 
miles. It one 
small village, in 
addition to an odd 
house here and there 
scattered over it. 
Chiefly it is noted for 
its cattle and sheep 
runs, and for its fishing and seals. ‘The latter 
frequent Lundy in fair numbers. The island 
can boast of a church, dedicated to St. 
Helen, and also of one or two lighthouses. 

Mr. Heaven’s kingdom is a quiet and 
peaceable one. His chief duties are to 
manage the hosts of invaders who troop 
over from the neighbouring shores of 
Devon, Somerset, and Wales, on pleasure 
and curiosity bent, under the much- 
meaning name of tourists. In olden days 
the family ruling the island had other 
tasks that needed much energy and ability 
to perform satisfactorily ; for the island was 
a notorious place for smugglers, situated 
as it is just in the right spot for that kind 
of business. But the middle-aged ruler 
of Lundy to-day has fallen on more prosaic 
times: his. invaders are of a different class. 


now is 


his 


has 


SIR J. C. 
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His subjects are few, their wants small ; but 
he rules well, and his tenants are happy. 
Yet one more monarch from the “ land 
o’ cakes.” Off the coast of Argyll- 
shire is the wild Island of Colonsay, not 
unknown in Scottish story and _ history. 
The “ McNeills of Colonsay” have long 
been famous, and are not least so to-day. 
The present “‘ Lord of the Isle” is Sir 
John Carstairs McNeill, V.C., the gallant 
soldier who has been appointed to the 
personal staff of King Edward VII. 
Sir John is well known. His bravery has 
been proved again and again. It has been 
said that a man who 
knows well how to 
obey is the man who 
will know best how to 
tule. This being so, 
the proverb is abund- 
antly justified in Sir 
John McNeill. For 
his rule in Colonsay is 
about as popular as 
such rule can _ be. 
Everybody you meet 
hasa good word for him 
and for his sister, the 
celebrated 
Duchess 
She, as 


Dowager- 
of Argyll. 
Miss Ina 
McNeill, was supposed 
to be one of the most 
beautiful women Scot- 
land has produced this last half-century ; 
and Colonsay folk will tell you that she was 
ever as good as she was beautiful. 
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MCNEILL, V.C. 


They 
are ‘‘prood” of her, and of her having 
won the heart of the great MacCullum 


More. But they are still prouder that 
their own lord, Sir John, has added his 
name to “ Britain’s Roll of Glory” by 
winning the famous Victoria Cross. 

His retainers like him to dwell. amongst 
them, at his castle in the old island home. 
They have known him from youth up; 
he and they are personal friends. Yet 
they never presume. He is monarch of 
Colonsay, and they love to tell you so. 
To them there is only one man worth 
mentioning in comparison with King 
Edward as a ruler, and that man is Sir 
John Carstairs McNeill. 











AS A TYPE OF 
By HERBERT C, MACILWAINE. 


HEN, of a certain Friday evening, 

a careless rumour was set agoing 
in the bachelors’ quarters at Tarragunna 
cattle-station that by the next evening’s 
coach a new barmaid was to be brought to 
the Post Office Hotel, over at the town- 
ship, the four clean-run, healthy-looking 
young Britons who heard the news 
suddenly abandoned their pre - supper 
horseplay and assumed a studied air of 
world-weariness. 

They asked languidly for confirmation 
of the report, and yawned over it in the 
manner of men whose appetite for news is 
all but starved into atrophy for lack of it 
through long residence in the back-blocks. 
Two of them discovered that they had 
business in outlying portions of the run 
for the following day ; one was for staying 
in on the Saturday to do his home letters ; 
and the ears of the fourth were made to 
tingle uncomfortably because, when he 
said that his saddle was in sore need of 
overhauling by the town saddler, he was 
accused by all the others of transparent 
baseness. 

As a natural sequence of such protest- 
ations, at coach-time on the Saturday all 
four were to be found leaning in becoming 
attitudes against the same number of 
verandah-posts in front of the Post Office 
Hotel. 

All of them were trim and shaven, and 
on the waist and hat of each there glowed 
sash and puggaree of unaccustomed 
splendour. Each man’s stock-whip was 
looped with studied carelessness on 
shoulder or in hand, to signify that its 
owner, though at present in a state of 
‘picturesque repose, needed only the 
slightest of provocation to induce him to 
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exhibit a fierce and reckless daring. Each 
one, moreover, as he looked upon his 
neighbour to right or left, showed himself 
to be possessed of that pitying scorn 
which is felt in its completeness only by 
the full-blooded youth who has convicted 
another of the practice of his own artless 
deceptions; but with one accord their 
eyes and foreheads cleared and took on 
an expression of limpid, engaging curiosity 
as the coach came labouring and plunging 
round the corner in the choking dust 
behind four spent horses, and drew up in 
front of the hotel. 

Vincent, who had the body and limbs 
of a fighting-man, and a head that seemed 
to cry aloud for helmet or forage-cap to 
cover it, carried the position in front of 
the coach-step by smart and sudden 
tactics, and kept it; the other three 
jostled sternly but unobtrusively behind 
him for second place. 


There were only two inside passengers 


in the coach. The man on the front 
seat—a person with a freckled, wizened 
face, inflamed eyes, and soiled and pro- 
minent teeth showing many miniature 
caves and crags among them—was shout- 
ing the climax of a tale, the propriety of 
which, even in a country famed for its 
anecdotes, it would not be just to classify 
as doubtful, to a girl who sat opposite 
him. She said “Go on!” at the con- 
clusion of the tale, and flicked a diminu- 
tive lace pocket-handkerchief at him, in 
a manner denoting that she meant her 
words unequivocally. The male passenger 
climbed to the ground, laughing round 
hideously at his companion, and, stepping 
back on Vincent's toes, offered the girl 
his hand. She took it, and, after looking 
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at everything in sight, apparently, except 
the four graceful and be-sashed young 
men, she let herself down with a tender 
little gasp, and making a liberal show of 
ankles, into the arms of her fellow- 
passenger, whom she suffered to conduct 
her to the hotel door, where the heavy- 
jawed landlord was waiting to receive her. 

The seasoned, domestic coach-driver, 
having rid himself of his coach and 
horses, came up to the four Englishmen, 
mopping his head. 

‘““Any of you coves ever seen them 
stingin’ trees what grows in the northern 
scrubs ?” 

The new chums gathered round him, 
glad of any temporary refuge from their 
humiliation. Sam Dadd, the driver, was 
famous for his aphorisms. The four 
young men all profusely confessed their 
ignorance of the vegetables in question. 

“No?” Sam continued mildly. ‘“‘ Well, 
they’re Hell, that’s all. Nettles is only 


feather-dusters by the side of ’em. See ?” 
He cast his moist handkerchief reflectively 
into the crown of his hat and carefully 


inspected the brim of the enormous felt 
before putting it on. Then he made for 
the bar. 

“* What,” Vincent asked irritably, ‘‘ have 
these stinging trees got to do with the 
Dog Act, Sam ?” 

The driver looked round sternly at the 
group. ‘“‘Uh? If I brings one up in 
the coach one day, and plants it round 
here somewhere, and some of you ones 
goes rampin’ mad through rubbin’ of your 
hides agin it, well then, don’t go and say I 
didn’t tell you the nature of the animal. 
See?” And the bar swallowed him. 

“*Sam’s more cryptic than usual,” said 
Sturgis, who, having failed for the Indian 
Civil, was regarded as the authority on 
matters of learning. 

The new chums, suddenly reunited by 
a common loathing of the male coach- 
passenger, went slowly in straggling file 
round tc the rear of the hotel. There 
they held an informal indignation meeting 
in the stables. 

‘To think of that unmitigated bounder,” 
Vincent said, swinging his whip-handle 
between his knees as he sat on the crib, 
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“taking advantage of an innocent girl 
like that and telling her beastly stories ! 
This country’s simply intolerable.” 

““And did you see,” said Spicer, the 
one whose services had been lost to the 
medical profession through the obstinacy 
of examiners, ‘“‘ how she had to gammon 
to /ike the creature, just to save herself 
from worse insult ?” 

The rest murmured approval, and Sturgis 
said decisively : ‘‘ The animal shows one 
how far a man may get in this world from 
having the faintest glimmer of a notion of 
what it is to be a gentleman.” 

“The b—beast,” Whitton said; and 
gulped. The others watched him respect- 
fully, and knew by his stammer and by the 
moisture on his prominent eyeballs that he 
would treat of this matter in his letters 
home in a way to do credit to them all. 
He it was who had on the night before 
vowed his spare hours on this Saturday to 
his belated correspondence. 

By the time that the four new chums 
left the stables they had debated them- 
selves into the state of mind of so many 
knight-errants craving employment at the 
rescue of beleaguered virgins; which 
showed that, whatever un-British things 
they had learned at the Antipodes, they 
had neither gained upon their con- 
temporaries at home in dexterity at mis- 
reading feminine character, nor failed to 
profit by the example of their elders in 
the practice of humbug as devout as it is 
transparent. 

They re-entered the hotel by the rear, 
Vincent once more, as if by accident, in 
the lead. The “parlour”—a desolate 
place filled with exasperating furniture 
and ornaments, and reserved for customers 
of distinction—was closed, and inside it 
the male coach-passenger was telling the 
barmaid another story. The men outside 
trooped off silently, wearing an injured 
air, to the bar. 

In half an hour Vincent emerged, closely 
followed by the others; all of them were 
thoughtful - looking and slightly flushed. 
Sounds of revelry were still issuing from 
the parlour. ' 

“Let’s go and rag old Bimmy about 
the new girl,” Whitton, the letter-writer, 
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suggested. ‘‘] saw him watch her as she 
arrived.” 

The four men silently welcomed the sug- 
gestion as highly seasonable by wheeling 
into line and facing across the roadway 
towards the white-walled, tin-roofed ‘‘ Tar- 
ragunna Cosmopolitan Store”; a breeze 
of joyous laughter in duet seemed to hurry 
them on their way. 

When they arrived, the storekeeper was 
slowly laying down a bar of yellow soap 
before a firm-built, olive-skinned matron. 
The new chums took their places, two on 
the long counter and two on a pile of sugar- 
mats, and waited seriously and silently. 

‘“‘T said raisins, not soap, Mr. Bimrose,” 
the lady said sternly, and rapped the 
counter. 

The storekeeper was looking with two 
pale, heavy -lidded eyes out of the door 
over her shoulder towards the parlour- 
windows opposite, and the customer fol- 
lowed his look. When she turned back to 
him and said “Oh!” Mr. Bimrose sank 
behind the counter and busied himself 
at the raisin-box. When he emerged, his 


countenance, pasty and freckled before, 
was vivid crimson to the roots of his erect 
sandy hair and the tips of his prominent 


her 


store 


ears. The customer pounced on 
packet of raisins and left the 
abruptly. 

When the four Englishmen left the 
town it was night. They rode the two 
miles that lay between the township and 
the station somewhat dejectedly. Vincent, 
in the lead throughout the journey, held 
his lips tight and his eyes fixed upon the 
little cluster of yellow lights that picked 
out the homestead windows from the 
waste of darkness ; Whitton, in the rear, 
alternately gazed profoundly upward into 
the star-crowded heaven, and with his 
chin upon his chest, breathed heavily 
through his nose; the other two rode 
limply, swore considerably at their horses, 
quarrelled over the correct Christian name 
of a London variety actress, and relapsed 
finally from mutual charges of irritability 
into sulky silence. 

The man whom they had ragged, having 
put out the lamps in his store, sat long 
upon the doorstep and watched the lights 
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in the hotel die one by one behind the 
curtained windows till the whole house- 
front was dark. Then he laid his head 
upon his folded arms, that rested on his 
knees, and fell asleep. 

This man possessed, deep-hidden some- 
where in a clumsy body and a cloudy mind, 
a tender spirit which the manly new 
chums had left crushed and sore within 
him. Joshua Bimrose—an idealist born to 
drudge in a country grocery—was of that 
melancholy order of human compounds 
over whose youth the angels and some 
women weep, and upon whom boys con- 
trive to inflict their most telling tortures. 
A term of school-life of the requisite 
severity might have either killed Joshua 
or have drummed into him the gospel of 
expediency as it is practically expounded 
by the English schoolboy, who fits himself 
and his contemporaries for life beyond the 
school-gates by an effectual bludgeoning 
and strangling of unremunerative senti- 
ment wheresover it shows itself. But 
Joshua’s idealism, wanting this whole- 
some extinction or restraint, flourished 
unchecked behind the counter of the 
village grocery till, when he reached the 
age of young manhood, he thrilled with a 
passionate adoration of impossible grace 
and purity in woman, and of impracticable 
rectitude in man, that would not have mis- 
become a Lohengrin. 

But then the secret and hidden Joshua 
and the parcel-tying Joshua visible te 
man were as cruelly mismatched as 
Beauty and the Beast. Joshua the grocer 
was civil, quiet, steadily competent, and 
marked for success in the trade which 
Joshua the idealist loathed with all his 


_ heart. " The standard of chivalrous be- 


haviour set up by the hidden Joshua was 
travestied in its interpretation by the 
heavy-handed outer Joshua in a lubberly, 
uneasy manner that left him a social 
impossibility to any but his born equals, 
to whom, again, the inner Joshua was 
hopelessly alien. While the invisible 
Joshua fearlessly transacted imaginary 
love-scenes with the leading ladies of the 
parish, the visible one was incurably shy, 
silly, and unperceiving, and ready to be 
fooled by any vulgar minx to the verge of 
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moral and financial indiscretion—but not 
beyond it, the fleshly Joshua, Puritan and 
commercial man, saw to that. 

As regarded the relations between his 
inner and his outer self, the man was 
something in the position of a king who 
has locked himself in and lost the key, 
and who can only issue unheeded com- 
mands through the keyhole to a parcel of 
clowns who have usurped his kingdom, 
and made it their business to render it 
ridiculous to the world. 

Like all idealists, and most other people, 
Joshua held peculiarly wrong - headed 
notions about the Colonies. He believed 
that class distinctions were non-existent 
there, and that a man by taking ship 
thither can leave his undesirable qualities 
behind him ; also that life’s almighty little 
worries are killed in the free air of the 
bush like micro-organisms in boiling 
water. ; 

When he wakened, cramped in body 
and bruised in heart, from the’ sleep on 
his doorstep, and groped his way to his 
lonely bed, he observed, with that fell 
clearness of perception that comes 
occasionally in the dead of night to all 
of us, that he was just the same double- 
yoked, self-loathing Joshua—sound and 
successful in business, a social clodpole, 
a creature for ever libelling his better 
instincts—that had burst his bonds in mid- 
Somerset to re-rivet them firmer than ever 
in Central Queensland. 

3imrose was wrong there: he was not 
guite the same, else how should the inner 
Joshua, in his character of Sir Galahad, 
have suddenly driven the fleshly one to 
rise up from perching in his night-shirt 
on the edge of his bec in the dark, and to 
stalk up and down the room, smiting the 
hot weather-board walls again and again 
as he repeated” “TI am no gentieman. 
Maybe not; but they shall not among 
them all injure her innocence or hurt one 
hair of her head!” 

It was a poor, muddled rendering of the 
knightly stirrings that were agitating the 
spiritual Bimrose, and the lean-shanked 
figure, hurting its toes as it stumbled 
against boots and furniture, was supremely 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, for dull-bodied, 
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slow-thinking Joshua Bimrose to be out- 
wardly moved to anything beyond a passive, 
fishy stare by his inward monitor, signified 
that the times ahead were full of wild 
uncertainty for Tarragunna township. 


rk. 


A little, single, sunken rock, when the 
tide suits, will trip up a lazy, peaceful- 
looking sea-swell, and thrash it suddenly 
into hungry, spouting breakers ready to 
swallow a dozen men and spit them out 
the next minute like so many drowned 
rats. 

There is no finer parable than that in 
the world of mother Nature’s deadly fickle- 
ness in general, or, in particular, of the 
influence of woman—woman of a certain 
sort. Given the conditions ripe, and a 
female to suit them, and she may do any- 
thing in the way of destruction in any 
normal, apparently dull, community, from 
the mere laying in waste of a suburban 
villa to figurative immoral skittle-playing, 
with crowns and corunets for ninepins; 
and she will do it all as consciously, 
and take as much thought over it and 
for the morrow, as is taken by the 
submerged rock when it lashes the placid- 
seeming sea above it into drowning a 
dozen men and ruining a dozen women’s 
lives. 

The new barmaid at Tarragunna filled 
the part of the sunken rock to the limit of 
her powers, which were considerable. 

She was so bright, so winsome and gay, 
so pretty with her china-milkmaid’s skin 
and delicious short, close-curling hair, 
that the fame of her went out afar ; and 
men gathered in from the four quarters of 
the compass and paid the price—across 
the bar of the Post Office Hotel—of 
enjoying her extremely familiar conversa- 
tion. 

It wasa heavy toll that she levied across 
the zinc-covered counter, as the saturnine 
landlord of the hotel found cause to 
observe when he wiped his pen on his 
hair after making up his accounts at the 
end of the new barmaid’s first month of 
office. He gave his abdominal chuckle 
as he contemplated the remarkabie 
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increase in the number of drinks con- 
sumed on the premises and of bottles 
taken away for consumption elsewhere. 
It would have needed a bigger page and 
a subtler method of computation than the 
addition of money columns to have made 
tally of the other effects wrought by the 
barmaid during that time upon the lives 
of the adult male population of Tarragunna 
and its surrounding country. 

On the fifth Sunday after her arrival 


the four Station new chums, squeezed 


“ Mr. Vincent, how dare you?! 


close together and standing on their 
toes, leant over the bar. Each man held 
his glass with one hand and left the other 
free to snatch at the barmaid in case she 
came within his reach. She- eluded the 
clutchings or permitted them with that 
delighted shudder of protest which gives 
the surest encouragement to such advances. 
“Mr. Vincent, how dare you!” she 
said, with a lovely pout of her ripe lips, 
as she freed her wrist from him. ‘ Look,” 
and she showed Spicer where the pattern 
of the curb-chain bracelet—the gift of 
sentimental Whitton, by the way — had 
been pressed upon her round white arm. 


“Mr. Sturgis,” she said, looking at 
the erudite one with a full-orbed languor 
of admiration, ‘‘wouldn’t be so _ un- 
gentlemanly.” ‘Then she withdrew to the 
further end of the bar, and sulked there 
deliciously for several seconds. 

The sulk was succeeded by a shrinking 
pose, signifying maidenly bashfulness 
ineffectually struggling to quell a longing 
to give some tender manifestation of the 
whole-souled admiration that was con- 
suming her. From where she stood now 


” 


she said. 


Mr. Bimrose was visible in his doorway 
across the street. 


Passion apparently triumphed; she 
waved him a kiss with the hand that had 
gone shyly to her lips, and then skipped 
back to the new chums, her eyes brimful 
of what stood with her for guileless 
mischief. 

“It’s old Dough-face,” she giggled, and 
seemed to promote each youth to be the 
special crony of her confidences. 

‘“‘He’s going it,” she continued, 
bubbling over with laughter; “going it 
that way. Oh, Lor! I told you how he 
carried on las’ week. Well, that was a 
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When I 


” 


fool to yes’day. Kee-he-he! 
went out with him las’ night 

The new chums with one 
smothered a growl. 

“___Well? And—B-r-r-r-oo to the 
lot of ycu. I did, then—on the new lady’s 
saddle and the lovely horse he gave me. 
So there! He don’t spend all his money 
in drink, doesn’t Mr. Bimrose. He likes 
to give pleasure to others, Ae does!” She 
had drawn herself back against the bottle- 
rack, and spoke with a lofty, injured 
emphasis. 

Then she flung herself impetuously and 
coaxingly down again upon the counter. 

“You four old lovely gooses. It’s a 
gentleman I want, and none of your 
counter-skippers. I want a squatter”— 
she got a volley of eye-shots home on all 
four hearts with that word—“ or a soldier, 
or a medical gentleman, or a scholar, or 
a—a—some well-bred handsome fellow.” 

When she had thus finished them 
individually, Vincent was stroking the 
flossy curls, Spicer was caressing the 
mark left by the bracelet, Sturgis was 
fondling the other hand; while Whitton’s 


accord 


prominent eyes were fixed upon the white 
skin of her neck, which his big brown 
fingers were permitted for the moment to 
pinch gently. 

“To see old Ginger over there,” she 
continued, “‘ get off his horse and sprawl 
out before me on his knees like a sackful 


of suet dumplings, and lay ’is ’and and ’is 
’eart and ’is worldly goods at me horse’s 
feet. Oh my! Oh !” She slapped 
her knees, bent double with the excruci- 
ating recollection. 

There is no need further to describe 
the scene, extept to note that, for the 
ensuing half-hour, though the barmaid 
Piped, only three of the new chums danced 
entirely to her liking. Vincent suddenly 
drew back midway in the silly revels, and 
fixed her with a still yet fiery stare that, 
while it flattered far beyond the antics 
of the others, also scared her, though 
agreeably, with its steady ferocity. 

It was, perhaps, the discomposing look 
of Vincent that drove the girl finally to 
bait the four men into mounting their 
horses and starting on a race down the 
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length of the town. The prize for the 
winner was to be a kiss from her, given 
when nobody was looking. Vincent drew 
back at first from this wild competition, 
but smiled oddly, and finally joined in 
after she had privately hissed a suspicion 
of cowardice at him. 

At a flutter of her handkerchief, the four 
young fellows—whose expensive moral 
training should have taught them better— 
went thundering down the main street of 
the raw, heat-sodden town. The girl eyed 
approvingly the scalding dust that coiled 
up in their wake and hid them, and the 
appearance of several delighted townsmen 
who ran out to applaud the show; then 
she tripped off daintily to lock herself in 
her bed-room. 

Vincent, having seen the others well 
upon their way, flung himself back upon 
his horse, sawing furiously at its mouth, 
returned quietly to the hotel, and dis- 
mounted. The barmaid had stopped 
before the parlour door to trim herself a 
little. . Before she could cry out a hand 
was on her mouth, she was swung into the 
parlour, the door was shut, and with his 
back to it there stood Vincent, transfigured 
by a contained fury of passion. 

He pinned her arms to her sides, and 
told her, leaving no room for misunder- 
standing, that, body and soul, she was to 
be his, and no other man’s; that she was 
to swear it now or be broken on his knee 
like a dead twig. 

The woman was born to trade blithely 
in men’s folly, to their cost and her own 
advantage. ‘This was her first experience 
of the devil that sleeps so lightly at the 
base of those trim soldier-Saxon skulls, 
and she was not prepared to deal with it. 
She turned away her head and whimpered, 
scared at this last disreputable triumph on 
which she had driven blindfold. She was 
aware that one more look at this man 
meant owning him her master and making 
the first promise she would ever keep. 
He shook her so that her teeth chattered 
in her head, and bid her promise, or die 
where she stood. 

You may call it a wanton’s vagary, or 
give the impulse a nobler name, but- as 
her eyes swung towards him to render her 
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submission, they swept across the window : 
she saw Joshua Bimrose at his door, 
standing like a runner strung for a start, 
and she screamed. 

That scream brought Vincent half to 
himself by confronting the old Berserk 
devil in him with the law of later times. 
He was still holding the barmeid by both 
arms when the door behind him was burst 
open and a blow 
on the left ear sent 
him staggering 
free of her» As he 
turned to fight, he 
faced the large 
pale eyes and 
flabby face of 
Joshua Bimrose, 
who held the bar- 
maid sobbing in 
his arms. At the 
same instant the 
jingling tramp of 
the new chums’ 
horses broke upon 
his ears, and 
Vincent was his 
own man _ again. 
Hit that thing ? 
Be found by his 
chums brawling in 
a pot-house with 
a cad—and such 
a cad—over such 
a slut as this? No, 
never. oe 

The-new chums . 
dismounted, argu- 
ing furiously. They 
had all won; but 
their dispute died 
down suddenly 
when, in answer to Vincent’s call, they 
came to the parlour door. Vincent was 
once more the pink of gentlemanly bear- 
ing. Joshua, oblivious of all other things, 
was stroking the curly head on his shoulder 
and murmuring comfortingly in the bar- 
maid’s ear. 

““Mr. Bimrose and I,” Vincent said 
with frigid politeness, “have a little 
matter of business together that you 
gentlemen must help us to settle up, if 


He pinned her arms to her sides. 
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you will be kind enougn. We will 
meet you in the store, Mr. Bimrose, 
when you are quite ready.” He went 
out with stately gravity, and drew the 
others after him with a look, unseen 
by the preoccupied Joshua, that pro- 
mised sport of the very finest descrip- 
tion. 

An hour later, Joshua had closed the 
store, and was sort- 
ing and tearing up 
among his. private 
papers. He was 
bathed in cold 
sweat, and now 
and then he 
clasped his face in 
both hands and 
moaned. For the 
honour of the 
woman he loved— 
the barmaid — he 
was to meet 
Vincent next 
morning, at day- 
break, a mile from 
the township, ‘o 
fight with pistols. 
Vincent’s scheme 
for getting out of 
an ugly situation 
had worked beauti- 
fully; the pre- 
liminaries of the 
duel had been 
arranged with 
tragic solemnity. 
Joshua was born 
with the cowardice 
that goes along 
with soft muscles 
and slow blood; 
the heart in him laboured at its beating 
now, and cold fear was in his marrow. 


Ill. 
It is neither creditable nor comforting, but 
it is true, that men of the Joshua Bimrose 
pattern — and it is the commonest of 
types — have a heavy price to pay for 
any indulgence in the delirious joy of 
acting on their highest impulses. They 
are the living emblems of the unpalatable 
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truth that action and principle—notably 
in the imaginative—are as a general thing 
best apart. 

The forces of the world that dog the 
steps of indiscretion were at work that 
evening, in and about Tarragunna, to visit 
Joshua with the penalty of his folly in that 
crowded moment when, for the first and 
last time, his dull body had done to the 
letter the full commands of his imperious 
spirit. For the barmaid across at the hotel 
was ogling her mirror and giggling over 
the rescue of her destructive charms, and 
wondering how long it would be before 
the now hopelessly enslaved storekeeper 
would bring her a certain necklet which 
she had indicated as desirable. And up 
at the station the four new chums were 
gleefully employed upon the emptying of 
two revolver-cartridges and the replacing 
of their leaden bullets by two others, made 
of blotting-paper wads, moulded and 
blackleaded to represent the more deadly 
article. 

Meanwhile, Joshua’s dread of what lay 
before him mounted and mounted, till by 
starry midnight, when there was no pre- 
text left him for further occupation, he 
sat once more on the lonely doorstep, 
in a waking nightmare of frozen fear. It 
was pure, ignoble cravenness, a_ sheer 
consuming sickness of terror, without 
pride in his cause if without regret for his 
action. He was afraid for his life; the 
other powers of his mind were swallowed 
up in that. And yet not wholly: even 
stronger than terror there stood unshaken 
the-resolve that he would go out and die in 
the woman’s cause, for that he would be 
shot at daybreak his coward’s conscience 
assured him. 

If the cold, collected courage of the 
brain is nobler than bravery of the blind, 
blood-driven order, then such steadfast- 
ness as Joshua’s to die in the field, that 
could withstand such fear as his, is of the 
finest courage in the world. 

As he sat at midnight, racked with 
intolerable dread, and groaning weakly 
now and then, some presence near seemed 
gradually to work upon him soothingly, so 
that at first he stopped his moaning and 
finally lifted his head. He saw a woman’s 
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figure drawn black against the star- 
shiny darkness of the street, and held out 
both arms to it, speaking the barmaid’s 
name. The figure stepped back hastily 
and squared its elbows. . 

“I’m none of your 
Bimrose,” it said sternly. 

“Mrs. Dwyer?” 

““Ay. Then you’re not cured of her yet, 
spite of all her tricks? Oh, I’ve watched 
you through it all, though since the day 
you offered me soap for raisins, and you 
watching for her over my shoulder, | 
haven’t darkened your door.” 

“] think it will be over—to-morrow.” 
Joshua laid his head wearily against the 
doorpost. 

The Widow Dwyer had charged her 
lungs for a fresh onslaught, but she eased 
her breast silently on second thoughts and 
put her face close to the storekeeper’s. 
‘What is it?” she asked. ‘‘ There’s 
some mischief afoot. Why was it they 
ran you into the parlour? Come!” 

Joshua shook his head. 

““See.” She sat down on the doorstep 
close beside him. ‘ You’re a fool!” She 
laid a strong arm across his shoulders. 

Bimrose, with his chin in his hands, 
stared out into the darkness. She railed 
at him, more and more plain-spokenly, 
for his folly ; but with each epithet she 
hugged him a little closer, till at last, with 
both arms about him, she sobbed quite 
unrestrainedly on his neck. But Joshua 
was dumb, and never moved. Not even 
when he heard the widow, still sobbing, 
close the bed-room window in her cottage 
next door. 

The Widow Dwyer was a warm, sable- 
eyed, brown-skinned beauty, bred in the 
green heart of one of those Somersetshire 
valleys where the old yeoman stock, made 
kindly by the lingering strain of the Celt, 
is as yet unimproved by mechanics and 
the culture of the Board school. She was 
born a manager, and needed only one 
lesson—when she rebelled against a step- 
mother and emigrated to Queensland— 
to teach her all the wisdom that she 
wanted to guide her safely in the world. 
She got the lesson by marrying the wrong 
man, Jim Dwyer. He was the smartest 


trollops, Mr. 
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horseman in the district, and the sunniest 
companion—except at home. He was 
bone-idle, and cut out to play the local 
Rip van Winkle, if his wife, a perfect 


housewife, had not washed and ironed 


him and kept him spotless, though she 
could not always keep him sober. He 
was brought home one day with a broken 
neck, and except two lovely little girls, 
she had little left to remind her pleasantly 
She made her washtubs yield 


of him. 
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Then the 
sat down to mend them and to 


them open and set him free. 
widow 
wait. 

To sit there unresponsive in the 
widow’s warm embrace had filled poor 
Joshua’s cup of bitterness to the very 
brim. For somehow, at the wholesome 
woman’s touch his old world had fallen 
into ruins about his ears. Dimly he saw 
his folly. But he would go—he would 
go—to the field of honour, and be shot 


They crowded backward to the end of the counter. 


food and shelter for the three, and set 
out to look for the right Number Two by 
the light of the lesson read her by the 
wrong Number One. When Joshua Bim- 
rose came, she laid her nets for him, gently 
but firmly, and before the eyes of all men. 
She heard the tang of her beloved home- 
speech, saw the thriving store, the manage- 
able outer man, and—alone in Tarra- 
gunna—the kindly inner one. The nets 
were closing gently round the tractable 
Joshua when the barmaid arrived to cut 


amid the wreckage of his life. He had 
to set his chin hard in his hands and grip 
his jaws firmly while the widow cried over 
him. But he held on. 

He held on till the hotel roof across the 
way showed black against a silvering in 
the solemn east and the cocks flung out 
their greeting to the dawn. Then a 
horseman stood before him in the growing 
light. 

It was Sturgis, his second; and Joshuz 
rose up and followed him, his feet 
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overlapping strangely now and then as he 
planted themcarefully inthe dew-moistened 
dust of the street. 


The farce of the blotting-paper bullets 
would never have been played out had not 
the chief actor been so lost in his part that 
he saw nothing of the palpable humbug 
that underlay the new chums’ stately 
punctilio, and heard nothing of the 
explosions of laughter that took place 
when the emotional Whitton retired at 
frequent intervals behind a friendly tree- 
bole. Joshua had no strength left in him 
to give heed to other things beside the 
strangling of the fear that, if he had loosed 
his grip of it for one instant, would have 
flung him on his knees and made him cry 
himself a coward and ask for mercy. 

So, outwardly passive as a log, his brain 
toiling senselessly to stiffen his boneless 
legs and spineless back, he heard, as we 
hear things pass in dreams, voices immeas- 
urably tiny and infinitely remote, and 
felt hands upon him—hands that for all he 
knew might have been reached from the 
moon—placing him in position and putting 
something in his hand. ‘That Vincent 
stood before him, side-on, with hand on 
hip, the pattern of a soldier, and also 
holding a pistol; that the sun was up and 
the earth about him in a blaze of morning 
glory—all this Joshua saw as clean-cut 
as a cameo, but isolated and distant as 
though he stood in a tunnel and-saw, far, 
far off, how the black mouth of it framed 
this sunny spot and the steady figure in 
its centre. Then a voice called from the 
bounds of space: ‘* Are you ready ? One— 
two—three—fire!” And he fired, and 
saw the flame leap out of the small bright 
ring of Vincent’s pistol - muzzle. He 
wondered, feeling very cosy, why there 
was no sound to those pistol-shots, and 
then 


“He’s dead,” Spicer, the medical 
expert proclaimed, as he stood up with 
a foot on each side of Bimrose, who had 
wilted down pitiably in his tracks. *‘ Dead! 
Oh! God Almighty,” he added softly, 
“we’re all murd—Glct ” He clutched 
at his heaving throat. 


AS A TYPE OF OUR CHIVALRY. 


The verdict was not questioned. The 
two seconds drew back, glaring at the 
thing on the ground. There was a 
sluggish trickle of blood on its forehead. 
The three clung together and talked 
insanely in whispers into each other's 
face. Vincent stood with the pistol 
fallen to his side. 


The barmaid, clad in a soiled dressing- 
gown, and with her fringe in curling-pins, 
was dusting in the bar half an hour later, 
and started as the four new chums tramped 
suddenly in. She read horror in the 
face of each as she handed them glasses 
and the brandy-bottle. Vincent’s was 
the only steady hand; Whitton’s teeth 
chattered on the glass as he gulped at the 
raw spirit. 

The barmaid’s blue eyes looked horrible 
beneath the cruel knot of the eyebrows, 
the little round, vacant forehead, and the 
undressed hair. “Is it,” she said, looking 
slowly from man to man—‘“ It zx—murder— 
you four have been up to.” 

She darted to the end of the bar, and 
looked at Bimrose’s open, empty doorway, 
and darted back. 

“What ”—her voice rang like steel— 
“what is it? Where is Bimrose? Ha! 
Blood.” Her eyes clung to Spicer’s 
fingers; he shook them from him furiously, 
upsetting his glass. 

She held to the bottle-rack behind her, 
with both arms outspread. ‘Is he dead?” 
she whispered, following with a dreadful 
intenseness Spicer’s hysterical efforts to 
wipe off the blood. 

“Yes, he is dead. 
Vincent steadily. 

“Then you,” she said slowly, ‘‘ and I— 
all of us—are She stopped. The 
cruel eyes seemed to leap in their sockets, 
and she thrust out both arms towards the 
door, holding the hands palm outward and 
the fingers spread. ‘‘ Look,” she saidthickly, 

As the four men looked, they crowded 
backward to the end of the counter and 
pressed against the wall, clawing at one 
another for hindmost place, but staring all 
the while at the doorway. 

Joshua Bimrose was there, looking with 
a corpse-like stare from the barmaid to the 


I killed him,” said 





AS A TYPE OF 
young men and back again. The second 
time his eyes were turned upon the girl 
she fell fainting beneath the counter. A 
yottle of soda-water was exploded by her 
gall, and for a moment the fizz of the 
escaping- gas sounded alone. 

Then the Widow Dwyer stepped firmly 
into the picture and took Joshua under an 
arm. The crowded new chums began to 
unpack themselves and to breathe again. 

“Pick her up,” the widow ordered, 
nodding towards the invisible barmaid. 
“Oh” — tenderly shaking the feeble 
Joshua—“ he’ll be none the worse. I 
found him where you young gentlemen 
left him when you’d done with him. And 
I think”—she summed up squarely— 
“that all of you, one way or another, 
have had a lesson that’ll do you for 
your lives!” She marched the 
Joshua away. 


docile 


If the young Englishman, unintellectual 
but sound-cored, when he slips the short 
and stiff home tethers, is apt to go wide 
and join that ‘ Lost Legion” whose roster 
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is unkept, he is yet in the earlier stages 
of his defection, readily reclaimable 
beneath the standard of a sufficient 
respectability. 

Mrs. Bimrose was little older than the 
late Widow Dwyer when, without going 
unnecessarily deep into its subtleties, she 
realised this healing truth, and saw her 
forecast of the moral effects of the recent 
unfortunate events work itself out sub- 
stantially in practice. Sam Dadd, the 
aphorist, blandly drove the barmaid west 
in search of fresh and greener pastures. 
Mr. Bimrose, under sound and unobtrusive 
domestic management, became, from being 
the butt of the youth of Tarragunna, a 
buttress of the town’s good name. And 
while the four new chums remained in that 
neighbourhood there was not one of them 
but would have taken the field on short 
notice to vindicate the honour of the 
house of Bimrose — and that without 


making inquiry, either, as to whether or 
no it was intended to load up the weapons 
to be used with projectiles of desiccated 
blotting-paper. 
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IN CHARLES DICKENS'S COUNTRY. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 








O Stratford-on-Avon, Abbotsford, 
Grasmere, and Newstead thousands 
of pilgrims wend their way every year to 
pay homage to the homes of Shakspere, 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron. But 
Rochester claims but a tithe of the 
devotees of Charles 
Dickens. Yet Rochester 
is more to Dickens than 
Stratford-on-Avon is to 
Shakspere. In Rochester 
Dickens laid the scenes 
of many incidents in his 
books. Near Rochester 
he passed a part of his 
childhood ; at Gad’s Hill, 
iwo miles from Rochester, 
he lived the best part 
of’ his manhood; and 
at Gad’s Hill he died. 
Dickens Land is too 
often forgotten, especially 
by the novelist’s own 
countrymen, though 
foreigners and Americans 
are more zealous in the 
respect which they pay 
to the country of the 
great writer. 

To the uninitiated, 
Rochester is perhaps too 
often coupled with the 
Thames and the shipbuilding yards at 
Chatham. The natural inference is that 
Rochester savours of dirt and mists and 
fogs and unwholesome odours, which 
render it a place to be avoided save 
under compulsion. This will perhaps 
account for the lack of visitors to 
Rochester and the surrounding district. 
A day in Rochester, under the 


mouth of the 


even 


worst of skies, will soon disillusionise 
the former absentee, but we cannot 
imagine that the traveller who visits the 
city for the first time on a bright 
summer’s day could be otherwise than 
charmed with it and its neighbourhood. 


ROCHESTER CASTLE, FROM THE BRIDGE. 


The river Medway, softly flowing by the 
city’s side, the grey old fortress ‘on its 
bank, with the Cathedral-spires peeping 
above it, the quaint old High Street and 
its many associations with Dickens and 


will all tend to make the . 
visitor's short stay one of never-to-be- 
forgotten pleasure. 

Rochester is only thirty miles: from 
London, and we may regard it as the 


his works, 
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centre, the capital, of Dickens’s country. 
To cycle from London to Rochester and 
the whole round of Charles Dickens’s 
country in a day is well within the 
powers of a cyclist in good trim, the 
total distance being a little over seventy 
miles. But the prudent cyclist will allow 
himself two days in order to lessen the toil 
of a pleasure. However, neither the cyclist 
nor the pedestrian will claim our exclusive 


CHARLES DICKENS'S 


COUNTRY. 


old legends, too—strange stories: capital.” 
And the stranger continued to soliloquise 
until they reached the Bull Inn, in the 
High Street. 

“Do you remain here, Sir?” inquired 
Mr. Nathaniel Winkle. 

‘Here >—not I—but you’d better— 
good house—nice beds—Wright’s, next 
house, dear—very dear—half-a-crown in 
the bill if you look at the waiter—charge 


THE BULL HOTEL, ROCHESTER. 


attention, but we will take up our head- 
quarters at the Bull Hotel, as Mr. Pick- 
wick and his three friends did before us. 
Of Rochester, What better description 
can we have than Mr. Jingle’s, as he 
sighted the Castle: ‘ Ah! fine place— 
glorious pile—frowning walls—tottering 
arches — dark nooks —crumbling'§§stair- 
cases—old Cathedral, too—earthy smell— 
pilgrims’ feet worn away the old steps— 
little Saxon doors — confessionals like 
money-takers’ boxes at the theatres— 
queer customers these monks—fine place 


your more if you dine at a friend’s than 
they would if you dined in the coffee- 
room—rum fellows—very.” 

The landlord knows the value of Mr. 
Jingle’s recommendation, and 
printed on 
entrance— 


im- 
hotel 


has 


either side of the 
Nice Beps. 


Vine “ PICKWICK.” 


Goopv Howse. 


The old Bull Inn, where we are now stay- 
ing, is not much changed since Mr. Pick- 
wick’s days. It is true the name has been 














EASTGATE HOUSE, ROCHESTER (FRONT VIEW). 


altered to the Victoria and Bull Hotel, in 
honour of the fact that her late Majesty, 
when Princess Victoria, slept there one 


night on her return to 
London, being unable 
to proceed any farther, 
because the bridge over 
the Medway had been 
damaged by a recent 
storm. Although the 
name has been slightly 
modified, the house is 
just as it always was. 
The fine oak staircase 
leads up to the ball- 
room where Mr. Jingle 
masqueraded in Mr. 


Winkle’s dress - suit 
with such unexpected 
results. ‘The hotel is 


proud also of the 
possession of some of 
the furniture which was 
purchased at the sale 
at Gad’s Hill, after 
Dickens’s death. 
Chatham adjoins 
Rochester, but does 
not contain any relics 





IN CHARLES DICKENS’S COUNTRY. 







of Dickens other than 
the recreation-grounds 
called “Chatham 
Lines,” where the great 
review in ‘* Pickwick ” 
took place, and the 
meadow near Fort Pitt, 
the scene of the memor- 
able duel between Mr. 
Winkle and Dr. Slam- 
mer, which duel, it is 
perhaps needless to 
point out, did not 
** come off.” The house 


where the Dickens 


family lived when 
Charles was between 
five and ten years of 
age is now pulled down, 
and the old marine store 
where David Copper- 
field sold his “little 
weskit ” to the drunken 
old man who, with 


goroo, goroo, goroo,” bid him “ go 
for fourpence,” is also now no more. 
Returning from Chatham to Rochester, 





EASTGATE HOUSE, ROCHESTER (SIDE VIEW). 
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we find on our right Eastgate House, which 
figures in “ Edwin Drood” as the Nuns’ 
House. Dickens describes it as follows : 


“In the midst of Cloisterham [ Rochester | 


Drood” is laid in Rochester. 
ham,” Dickens called it, explaining— 
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** Cloister- 


‘For sufficient reasons, which this 


narrative will itself unfold as it advances, 








THE HOUSE OF MR. SAPSEA, HIGH STREET, ROCHESTER. 


stands the Nuns’ House, a venerable brick 
edifice whose appellation is doubtless 
derived from the legends of its con- 
ventual uses. On the trim gate enclosing 
its old courtyard is a resplendent brass plate 
flashing forth the legend, ‘ Seminary for 
Young Ladies, Miss Twinkleton.’ The 
house-front is so old and worn, and the 
brass plate is so shiny and staring, that the 
general result has reminded imaginative 
strangers of a battered old beau with a 
large modern eye-glass stuck in his blind 
eye.” 

Eastgate House forms one of the most 
picturesque -bits of the High Street, one 
side of the old building being half hidden 
from the roadway by overgrown trees, 
which grace the walls on either side of 
the gate. The whole scene of “ Edwin 


a fictitious name must be bestowed on the 
old: Cathedral town. Let it stand in these 
pages as Cloisterham. It was once possibly 
known to the Druids by another name, 
and eertainly to the Romans by another, 
and to the Saxons by another, and to the 
Normans by another; and a name more 
or less in the course of many centuries 
can be of little moment to its dusty 
chronicles. An ancient city, Cloisterham, 
and no meet place for anyone with hanker- 
ings after the noisy world. A monotonous, 
silent city . . . the streets of Cloisterham 
city are little more than one narrow street by 
which you get into it and get out of it; the 
rest being mostly disappointing yards with 
pumps in them and no thoroughfare.” 
‘‘Over against the Nuns’ House,” we 
are told, are premises of Mr. Sapsea, 
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the “purest jackass in Cloisterham—Mr. 
Thomas Sapsea, auctioneer.” There, 
opposite Eastgate House, is still the old 
house of ‘the jackass,” now transformed 
into a shop. 

It is a pleasant stroll to the precincts 
of the Cathedral, and in these few yards 
are to be found some of the quaintest and 
rarest bits of the old city’s architecture. 
Not far from the Nuns’ House, and on 
the same side, is the House of ‘‘ The Six 
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is‘ a peculiar and yet striking - looking 
building, with the following inscription 
over the doorway— 
RICHARD WaAtTs, Eso., 
by his will dated 22 Aug., 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six Poor Travellers, 
who, not being Rogues or Proctors, 
may receive gratis for one night 
Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Fourpence each. 


Dickens gives a terse and excellent 


WATTS'S CHARITY, ROCHESTER - THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS ”’). 


Poor Travellers,” which formed the basis 
for a short story, entitled “‘The Seven 
Poor Travellers,” which appeared in 
Household Words for Christmas 1854. It 


No. 212, May 1901 


description of it. 


“I found it,” he says, 
“to be a clean white house of a staid and 
venerable air, with the quaint old door 
(an arched door), choice little long, low 


N 
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lattice-windows, and a _ roof of three 
gables.” 

Crossing the road, we soon reach the 
Cathedral, so often mentioned in “‘ Edwin 
Drood.” The chief Dickens interest in 
the edifice is a brass to his memory placed 
on the wall of the south-west transept, 
beneath the quaint monument to Richard 
Watts. The inscription is as follows— 

“Charles Dickens. Born at Portsmouth 


seventh of February, 1812. Died at 
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Cobham or Shorne; but all these were 
found to be closed ; and the desire of the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester to lay him 
in their Cathedral had been entertained, 
when the Dean of Westminster’s request 
made it a grateful duty to accept that 
offer.” 

And so Rochester last him, and Charles 
Dickens was laid near the monuments of 
Chaucer, Shakspere, and Dryden, “ the 
three immortals who did most to create 





SATIS HOUSE, FROM BOLEY HILL. 


Gadshill Place, by 


Rochester, ninth of 
June, 1870. Buried in Westminster 
Abbey. ‘To connect his memory with the 
‘scenes in which his earliest and his latest 
years were passed, and with the asso- 
ciations of Rochester Cathedral and its 
neighbourhood, which extended all over 
his life, this tablet, with the sanction of 
the Dean and Chapter, is placed by his 
executors.” 

‘“‘He would himself have preferred to 
Jie in the small graveyard under Rochester 
‘Castle wall,” says Forster in the con- 
cluding chapter of his “‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens,“ ‘‘or in the little churches of 


and settle the language to which Charles 
Dickens has given another undying name.” 

Behind the Cathedral, on Boley Hill, 
stands Satis House, one time the residence 
of Rochester’s great philanthropist, Sir 
Richard Watts, to whom we have already 
referred in connection with “The Seven 
Poor Travellers.” Satis House figures in 
‘“‘ Great Expectations” as the residence of 
Miss Havisham, ‘‘an immensely rich and 
grim lady who lived in a large, dismal 
house barricaded against robbers, and 
who led a life of seclusion.” Here, again, 
in “Great Expectations,” Rochester is 
not referred to under its real name, but 




















and 
ain, 
is 


but 











COOLING CHURCH, 


CHARLES 





simply as the “‘market town,” and in the ments. Behind it 


High Street of the market town lived the 
founder of Pip’s fortune, Mr. Pumblechook. 


When he makes his 
first acquaintance with 
Satis House, little Pip 
wonders greatly at its 
peculiar name, and on 
being told that Sa/is 
was ‘‘the Greek, or 
Latin, or Hebrew, or 
all the three,” for 
enough, wonders still 
more ; for although 
Satis House sounded 
queer, yet Enough 
House sounded 
queerer still. The real 
origin of the name is 
said to be as follows : 
Queen Elizabeth was 
once entertained at 
that house by Sir 
Richard Watts, who, 
on her departure, 
apologised for the 
poor accommodation 
he had been able to 
offer. The Queen 


COOLING CASTLE. 
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replied by the one Latin 

word Safis (enough), 
and Watts so christened 
his house. 

On leaving Rochester 
by its bridge we glance 
back to take a last 
glimpse of the city, and 
to view the scene thus 
described in ‘ Pick- 
wick”: “On the left 
lay the ruined wall, 
broken in many places, 
and in some overhang- 
ing the narrow beach 
below in rude and heavy 
masses. Huge knots 
of seaweed hung upon 
the jagged and pointed 
stones, trembling in 
every breath of wind, 
and the green ivy clung 
mournfully round the 
dark and ruined battle- 
rose the ancient castle, 


its towers roofless, and its massive walls 
crumbling away and telling us proudly of 
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its own might and strength, as when, 
seven hundred years ago, it rang with 
the clash of arms or resounded with 
the noise of feasting and revelry.” 

On the other side of the bridge across 
the Medway we find ourselves in Strood, 
where a road to the right leads us through 
Frindsbury and Hoo to the marshes and 
to Cooling. Cooling Churchyard figures 
in the opening chapters of ‘“‘ Great Expect- 
ations,” where we are introduced to little 
Pip critically examining the inscriptions 





CURIOUS CARVING OVER THE PORCH OF CHALK CHURCH. 


on the tombstones, especially the one 
inscribed, “‘ Also Georgiana, Wife of the 
Above,” the lettering of which led him to 
infer that his mother was freckled and 
sickly. It Was here, in this very church- 
yard, that the convict Magwich appeared 
to Pip and demanded food. Across 
the fields to the left are the ‘‘ meshes,” 
but the hulks from which the convict 
escaped are no longer there. Cooling 
Castle is near at hand, and it is strange 
that Dickens did not introduce so 
striking a ruin into any of his novels. 
Perhaps, however, he meant to do so 
some day. 
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Cooling and its surroundings had a 
peculiar fascination for Dickens. Forster, 
his biographer, writes: ‘‘ About the whole 
of this Cooling Churchyard, indeed, and 
the neighbouring Castle ruins, there was a 
weird strangeness that made it one of his 
attractive walks in the late year or winter, 
when from Higham he could get to it 
across country over the stubble-fields.” 

From Cooling we have a pleasant walk 
through Cliffe to Chalk Church, on the 
main road. At Chalk village, some little 
distance from the 
church, Dickens spent 
his honeymoon. ‘This 
was another haunt of 
the novelist. He would 
“walk through the 
marshes to Gravesend, 
return by Chalk Church, 
and stop always to have 
greeting with a comical 
monk who, for 
‘incomprehensible 
reason, sits carved in 
stone, cross - legged, 
with a jovial pot, under 
the porch of that sacred 
edifice.” 

This curious carving, 
though now much the 
worse for wear owing to 
its exposed condition, 
will well repay a visit to 
Chalk. A photograph of 
it is given herewith. 

Dickens solemnly 
informed us, through 
the medium of “ Mr. F.’s aunt” (‘Little 
Dorrit’’) that “there are milestones on 
the Dover Road,” and one near by registers 
twenty-four miles from London. Rochester 
is about five miles distant, but ere we 
reach it we must pass through Gad’s Hill, 
by no means the least of the points of 
interest in Dickens Land. Gad’s Hill Place 
is situated on high ground to the right of 
the main road and almost opposite the Sit 
John Falstaff Inn. Dickens was born # 
Portsea, but some of his earliest yeats 
were spent at Chatham, whege his father 
was employed in the Dockyard. He 
had always the liveliest recollections 
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of this house, even in his very young a pleasant one, and receives authentication 

days. Forster repeats a pretty story, at the opening of one of his essays on 
travelling abroad, when, 
as he passes along the 
road to Canterbury,.there 
crosses it a vision of his 
former self— 

‘So smooth was the 
high old road, and so 
fresh were the horses 
and so fast went I that 
it was:midway between 
Gravesend and 
Rochester when I 
noticed by the wayside 
a very queer small 
boy. 

** *Halloa,’ said I to 
the very queer small boy, 
‘where do you live ?’ 

““* At Chatham,’ says 
he. 

**«What do you do 
there ?’ says I. 


GAD’S HILL PLACE, 


FROM THE MAIN ROAD. 


which is worth retell- 
ing here— 

Very often we had 
travelled past it together 
many years before it 
became his home, and 
never without some 
allusion to what he told 
me when first I saw it 
in his company, that 
amid the recollections 
connected with his child- 
hood, it held always a 
prominent place ;_ for 
upon first seeing it as 
he came from Chatham 
with his father, and 
looking up at it with 
-much admiration, he had 
been promised that he 
might himself live in it, or in some such ““*T go to school,’ says he. 
house, when he came to be a man, if he “I took him up ina moment, and we 
would only work hard enough, which fora went on. Presently the very queer small 
long time was his ambition. The story is boy says : ‘ This is Gadshill we are coming 


THE SIR JOHN FALSTAFF, OPPOSITE GAD’S HILL PLACE. 
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to, where Falstaff went out to rob those 
travellers, and ran away.’ 

*“* You know something about Falstaff, 
eh ?’ said I. 

*** All about him,’ said the very queer 
small boy. ‘I am old (I am nine), and I 
read all sorts of books. But do let us stop 
at the top of the hill and look at the house 
there, if you please.’ 

*** You admire that house ?’ said I. 

*“** Bless you, Sir,’ said the very queer 
small boy, ‘when I was not more than 


, 
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reason to believe that what he said was 
true.” 

That ‘‘queer small boy” was, indeed, 
Dickens himself, and the above little tale 
goes to prove the pride he felt for the old 
place. Dickens purchased it in 1857 for 


’ 


#1790, and he lived at Gad’s Hill, on and 
off, until his death, which took place 
there on June 9, 1870. 

From Gad’s Hill Place it is a pleasant 
through Shorne 
It was just up the 


stroll of three miles 
Woods to Cobham. 


SHORNE WOODS, NEAR ROCHESTER. 


half as old as nine, it used to be a treat 
for me to be brought to look at it. And 
now I am nine I come by myself to look 
at it. And ever since I can recollect, my 
father, seeing me so fond of it, has often 
said to me. 7/ you were to be very per- 
severing, and were to work hard, you might 
some day come to live in tt. Though that’s 
impossible!’ said the very queer small 
boy, drawing a low breath, and now 
staring at the house out of the window 
with all his might. 

** IT was rather amazed to be told this by 
the very. queer small boy; for that house 
happens to be my house, and I have 


village street that Mr. Pickwick discovered 
that monument of great antiquity which 
was for so long the pride and boast of his 
friends, and the envy of every antiquarian 
in this or any other country—a stone 
bearing the inscription— 
+ 
BILST 
UM 
PSHI 
S. M. 
ARK. 
But Cobham village is chiefly noted for 
the Leather Bottle Inn, now called 
“ Dickens’s Old Pickwick Leather Bottle,” 
doubtless by a landlord with an eye to 
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the main chance. The signboard to 


the inn represents Mr. Pickwick in his 


| ai a! 


THE OLD LEATHER BOTTLE, 
COBHAM (‘ PICKWICK.’’) 


well-known attitude of 
declamation. It was to 
this inn that the Pick- 
wickians hastened in 
pursuit of the love-sick 
Tracy Tupman. We 
will have Dickens’s de- 
scription of the place: 
“And really,” added 
Mr. Pickwick, after half 
an hour’s walking had 
brought them to the 
village, “really this is 
one of the prettiest and 
most desirable places of 
residence met 
with.” In this opinion, 
both Mr. Winkle and 
Mr. Snodgrass expressed 
their concurrence, and 
having been directed to 
the Leather Bottle, a clean and com- 
modious village ale-house, the three travel- 
lers entered and at once inquired for a 
gentleman of the name of Tupman. 


I ever 
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They were thereupon shown into “a 
long, low-roofed room furnished with a 
large number of high- 
backed leather cushioned 
chairs of fantastic shapes, 
and embellished with a 
great variety of old 
portraits, and roughly 
coloured prints of some 

antiquity.” 
We enter this long, 
low-roofed room, the 
very room patronised by 
the immortal Pickwick 
and his friends, and find 
that many of the old 
portraits and roughly 
coloured prints have now 
given place to a splendid 
collection of pictures 
illustrating the principal 
characters portrayed by 
the 
And we 


novelist. 
cannot, 


great 


THE OLD LEATHER BOTTLE, COBHAM (SIDE VIEW). 


pethaps, do better than to leave the 
reader here, surrounded as he is 
by the creations of the Master’s fertile 
brain. 





 Younc, ORPHENS 
q; 


Orphevs with Avs Ie made trees, Bey ying thal heard him play, 
Bind the morntain tops.thal greeze, fExen the billows of the sea, 

bp themslves when he did sing: fund thew heads x Then lay by . 
Ge Ws mvsi¢, plants And ee Jp sweel mesic 15 Such avt ; 
Rrer Sprung; as Sen,and showers, JAilling cave and grief of heart 
Greve haa been a lasting spring. Fan asleep, ov, heating, die . 


Shakspe ave. 
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THE KING'S EFEELe: 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 





R. WILLIAM REDMOND startled Mr. Redmond was right*or wrong is a 
the House of Commons not question that it may be found extremely 
long ago by roundly asserting that King interesting to investigate, which the Rev. 


Edward VII. had no right to use the ‘ Dr. Samuel Kinns has done in his recent 


HENRY VIII. 


title, ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.” Most of excellent work entitled “Six Hundred 
his hearers, no doubt; ear-marked this Years,” to which we are indebted for 
statement as one of Mr. Redmond’s play- many of the following facts. 

ful little touches, bellicose and full of The title as it stands now does not 
fury, but signifying nothing. Whether proceed from the “ fount ofall honour”— 
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a ruling Sovereign—but was conferred 
or confirmed by an Act of Parliament, 
entitled, ‘‘ An Acte for the Ratification of 
the Kynges Maiesties Style ” (Cap. iii. 35, 
Henry VIII.). The original title was 
bestowed on Henry VIII. by Pope 
Leo X. in a special Bull. 


THE KING’S TITLE: DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


hairs with the deftest apologists. Fiis 
early training by Bishop Fisher left its 
mark on the religious side of his character: 
so that when Martin Luther attacked 
the Seven Sacraments, it was not 
astonishing to find Henry replying to the 
Monk of Wittenberg with a somewhat 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


The common notion of Bluff King Hal 
is that he was a,hot-tempered, domineer- 
ing, subtle brute, with a highly cultivated 
taste in wives and a gluttonous thirst for 


chopping off heads. Such a man, one 
would think, would be the least worthy 


of such a grandiloquent title as Fidei 


Defensor. But Henry was not merely 
a chopper - off of heads: he could 
chop logic with the best of the 
doctors, and he could split theological 


ponderous pamphlet, the ‘“‘ Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum.” 

The King completed his work on 
Aug. 25, 1521; he had it printed by the 
great typographer Pynson ; and one special 
copy, beautifully copied, bound with cloth 
of gold, and subscribed by the King’s 
own hand, was destined for Leo. X. The 
wily Wolsey saw here a chance of magnify- 
ing his Rex, if not of securing advantages 
for himself. He wrote to Dr. John Clerk, 
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then Ambassador at Rome, directing him 
to present the gorgeous volume to the 
Pope in private, and if his Holiness ex- 
pressed approval, to request permission to 
present it publicly in full Consistory, and 
thus obtain for it the Papal sanction. 
Clerk obeyed orders, and called his 
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book from me and read@-the-s#id verses 
three times very promptly, to my great 
marvel, and commended them singularly.” 
It would be monstrous for one King to 
find fault with another King’s verses. 
These verses identified by Dr. 
Kinns after laborious search, in 


were 
much 


POPE LEO X. 


Holiness’s particular attention to the 
verses in which Henry offered homage 
and dedication— 
Anglorum rex Henricus, Leo Decime, mittit 
Hoc opus, et Fidei testem et Amicitiz. 
And, says ‘Clerk, “ because the King’s 
Grace had written the said verses with 
a very small pen, and because I knew the 
Pope to be of very dull sight, I would have 
read them to his Holiness; but he took the 


which he had Dr. Richard Garnett’s 
assistance. 

Henrys pamphlet, his ‘“ aureus 
libellus” as Cardinal Campeggio called 
it, is curious only to the theological 
inquirer ; to the laity it is interesting only 
as being a King’s work, so that we need 
not delay over the substance of it. But it 
was counted a great,work then, and Leo 


commended it supra sidera. Encouraged 
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by his criticism, Clerk “ pushed” ener- 
getically for a presentation in public 
Consistory,, But Leo, as sleek an oppor- 
tunist,as ever held St. Peters Keys, 
declined the request, for the reason that 
‘“‘if a public Consistory were summoned, 
besides the clergy a great crowd of laymen 
would be present; and whereas Luther- 
anism has been silenced for a time and 
the minds of men are quieted, this act 
would put them in remembrance and 
renew the old sore.” Clerk urged that, 
if any such there were, the gravity of 
the act and the potency of Hentry’s 
arguments would make them see the 
error of their ways. But the Pope was 
adamant. He held the reins of European 
government, and he could not afford to, 
offend this or that King at the expense 
of tother. 

However, on Oct. 2, 1521, Clerk was 
summoned to the Hall of Consistory, 
where, kneeling on a stool, he first kissed 
the Pope’s foot, then (by special grace) 
the Pope’s cheeks, and finally, still on 
bended knees, delivered a ponderous 
oration, which must have lasted for a good 
hour; and in which fulsome laudation of 
“‘my most Serene and Invincible Prince, 
Henry VIII., King of England and 
France, and most affectionate son of 
your Holiness and of the sacred Roman 
Church,” alternated amusingly with 
denunciation of Martin Luther, “this 
horrid and furious monster.” 

Leo, in accepting the product of kingly 
leisure hours, replied in perfunctory style 
when compared with Clerk’s eruptive 
enthusiasm ; but he contrived ingeniously 
to materialise the shadow of a coming 
event in the last sentence of his speech : 
“We, to our power, by God’s assistance, 
shall not be wanting in the performance 
of anything that.may lead to the honour 
and dignity of His Majesty and his king- 
dom’s glory.” A few days afterwards— 
to be precise, “‘the Fifth of the Ides of 
October, in the year of our Lord’s Incar- 
nation 1521, and in the ninth year of our 
Papacy” — Leo promulgated a Bull in 
which, after inveighing against ‘‘ wicked 
glosses,” ‘‘malicious lies,” ‘‘perfidiousness 
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of schismatics,” and so on, he announces 
that— 

We, the true successor of St. Peter, 
whom Christ before His ascension 
left as Vicar upon Earth unto whom 
He committed the care of His flock, 
presiding in this Holy See, from 
whence all dignity and titles have 
their source, having with our brethren 
materially deliberated on these things, 
and with one consent unanimously 
decreed to bestow on your Majesty 
this title, viz., Fiber DEFENSOR, 
and we have by this title honoured 
you, we likewise command all 
Christians that they name your 
Majesty by this title, and in their 
writings to your Majesty, that imme- 
diately after the word King they add 
Fidei Defensor. 

After assuring Henry that*he “could 
not have invented a more congruous 


name nor more worthy your Majesty than 
this worthy and most excellent title,” 
Leo goes on to make deliverance that— 


It shall not be lawful for any 
person whatsoever to infringe, or 
by any rash presumption to act con- 
trary to this letter of our subscribing 
and command. But if any-one shall 
presume to make such attempt, let 
him know that he shall therefore 
incur the indignation of Almighty 
God and of the holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul. 


Established in his new title by Papal 
grace, Henry plumed himself on his special 
goodness and high standing before 
Heaven. One would have expected that 
being ‘‘sae gifted,” he would have been 
able to withstand temptation ; but, alas! a 
new star swam into his ken, and in the 
smiles of Anne Boleyn he forgot the con- 
stancy and hundred excellences of his 
Catherine. He demanded to be divorced 
from her. With the exception of Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, his old tutor, nearly 
all the Bishops took sides with the King, 
and Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
gave their decision ‘“‘that the marriage 
between the King and Catherine was null 





THE KING’S TITLE: 
and invalid, having been contracted and 
consummated in defiance of the Divine 
prohibition, and therefore without force 
or effect from the very beginning.” 
Catherine appealed to the Court of 
Rome, and, aftcr long negotiation, Pope 
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of the allegiance of his subjects. To ensure 
compliance with his orders Clement 
arranged that within four months of the 
promulgation of this decree, the Emperor 
should invade England and depose the 
recalcitrant Defender of the Faith. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Clement VII. held a Consistory to decide 
on her status. Out of twenty-two Cardinals 
present nineteen gave their vote for 
Catherine’s view of the question. Where- 
upon Clement issued sentence that the 
marriage was sound, that the proceedings 
against her were unjust, and that Henry 
must take her back as his legitimate wife 
on pain of excommunication and forfeiture 


Henry snapped his fingers at the Holy 


Father. He knew that he had his subjects 
behind him. For, in the early part of 
the year (it was 1534) Parliament had 
fashioned a scheme for the appointment 
of Bishops without reference to the Holy 
See; and followed up this iconoclastic 
measure by passing other Acts for the 
abolition of all imposts (Peter’s Pence, 
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procurations, dispensations, licenses, and 
all manner of religious extortions) levied 
by the See of Rome, and for the com- 
plete abrogation of the Papal authority 
in England. Parliament had its eye on 


the money-bags, and determined that the 
Pope should not be benefited by revenues 
which belonged of right to the kingdom. 
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A Commission was appointed to receive 
the oaths of allegiance in terms of the 
new Act. This oath was looked upon by 
the nation generally as a declaration of 
freedom, and it was heartily subscribed to. 
But Sir Thomas More, the Utopian, and 
Bishop Fisher, when called upon to take 
the oath, refused to do so. Unfortunately 


POPE PAUL III. 


Then came further defiance of Romish 
authority. By an Act which became law 
on the very day that Clement's judg- 
ment on the marriage question arrived in 
England, Henry was declared ‘‘ Supreme 
Head of the Church,” a special clause 
making it high treason to attempt by 
words or writing to deprive him of the 
dignity, style, or name of his royal estate. 


they had been entangled, probably 
unintentionally, in the Nun of Kent con- 
spiracy ; they had been treated leniently ; 
yet now when called upon to proclaim 
their loyalty they declined. 

The preamble of the oath stated that 
the troubles of England, the oceans of 
blood that had been shed, and many other 
afflictions, originated in the usurped power 
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of the Popes, that the King was the Head 
of the Anglican Church, and that the 
Bishop of Rome possessed no authority 
out of his own diocese. “I cannot 
subscribe to that form,” said More, “ with- 
out exposing my soul to. everlasting 


Fi 


| 


BISHOP 


damnation. I am ready to give my 
adhesion to the Act of Succession, which 
is a political Act, but without the pre- 
amble.” Fisher took the same stand. 
Henry sent them to the Tower He 
desired to save them both from the block, 
for the Bishop, his old tutor, was now 
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eighty years of age, and More, his former 
Chancellor, was a well loved friend for 
many years (thus History, that “‘ greatest of 
liars,” as Charles II]. used to say). Their 


execution was deferred from time to time. 
Then the new Pope, Paul III., gave a 


FISHER. 


deadly stab to Henry’s dignity: he 
created a batch of Cardinals, and among 
them included the attainted traitor, Fisher. 
This was an insult Henry’s choleric pride 
could not brook. ‘Since they place 
Fisher among the Cardinals in Rome, in 
England he shall be accounted among the 
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dead. Paul may, if he likes, send him 
the hat, but when the hat arrives there 
shall be no head on which to place 
it.’ A month later the gentle Bishop 
died on the scaffold, and in another 
month More followed him to the Utopia 
of the grave. 

The news of the death of these two 
great men sent a thrill of horror through 
Europe, and when the rumour came to 
Rome, terrible was the wrath of the Vicar 
of God. Paul III. drew up the famous 
Bull of Interdict and deposition. As a 
matter of fact, it was not launched until 
three years later, the delay being granted 
out of deference tu Francis of France. 
Henry, with all his aiders and abettors, 
was pronounced accurséd, and cut off 
from the body of Christ to _ perish. 
When he died, his body was ordered to 
be left unburied, while his soul, shrivelled 
with curses, should plunge into hell, and 
there burn for ever. The entire nation, 


secular or ecclesiastic, was commanded 
to repudiate Henry as their Sovereign. 
Neither to him nor to any of his adherents 
must any true son of the Church speak or 


give food. And, as Henry had commanded 
the clergy to preach against the Pope, so 
Paul commanded the /« quogue of bell, 
book, and candie. Of course, the Bull 
also rescinded the proud title of Defender 
of the Faith, of which he had rendered 
himself unworthy — “ac prefati Tituli 
prerogativa et honore se _ indignum 
reddendo.” 

But with a solid kingdom behind him, 
a nation that could tolerate how many 
flagrances of morals and tastes, what cared 
Henry for Paul, although he had ten 
thousand bells and as many books and 


candles? To show his contempt still 
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more emphatically, he had an Act passed 
to confirm him not only in the style of 
King of England, France, and Ireland, but 
aiso in the title of Defender of the Faith, 
with the added dignity of ‘‘ the Churche of 
England, and also of Irelande, in earthe 
supreme head.” In this blaze of self- 
created glory Henry lived the rest of his 
days, and died, not lamented over-much 
by a people whom he had certainly 
educated into a measure of Jove of religious 
liberty. 

Whether it was his love of freedom that 
led him to oppose the Papacy, or whether 
his deeds were the mere expression of a 
haughty and tyrannical nature, is not a 
question to be settled here. Nor need we 
attempt to designate the Church of which 
he made himself supreme head, or the 
Faith of which he constituted himself 
Defender. These questions are outside 
the scope of a brief sketch, which aims 
only at recounting little-known but ever- 
interesting facts. 

Those whom Mr. Redmond’s assertion, 
or this condensed epitome of events, may 
have set a-thinking may be recommended 
to consult “Six Hundred Years,” already 
mentioned, an able, exhaustive, 
scholarly work by the Rev. Samuel 
Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S., the learned 
antiquary, late Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Minories. It is curious to note that Dr. 
John Clerk, the Ambassador-to Rome, 
who presented Henry’s ‘“ Assertio” to 
X., had the Abbey of Holy 
Trinity, Minories, Dr. Kinns’ Church, as 
an appanage to his see of Bath and Wells. 
For the pictures which illustrate this article 
we are also indebted to Dr. Kinns, and 
they are copied by his permission from 
his above-mentioned work. (Cassell and Co.) 


and 
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‘Is he dead ?’ 


See “Tue Unxwertcome GvuEst,”’ PAGE 202. 





